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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The ship Delhi at New York on 20th inst. from 
Macao on 29th November, brings nine days later in- 
formation from China, but nothing important, Ningo 
Chusan, &c. are in quiet possession of the British. 

In a circular, of 2d October, of Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger, in announcing the capture of Tinghae, (the capi- 
tal of the Chusan group) says: ‘Under no circum 
stances will Tinghae be given up, until the whole 
demands of England are not only complied with, but 
carried into full effect.” 

Since the Acadia, with London dates to the 18th 
Feb. there has been no later arrival from Europe.— 
The debate in the house of lords on the Creole case as 
reported in our last took place on the 14th February. 
The decision of the French chambers against the ra- 
tification of the quintuple treaty as expressed in the 
debate on the reply to the kings speech, was made in 
consonance with the general voice of the nation on 
the 24th January. The debate on the subject of the 
address was brought to aclose on the 29th. The 
pamphlet from Mr. Cass appeared on the Ist Febru- 
ary. The treaty had been signed in London on the 
20th December and its ratification was expected in 
London on the 20th February. The information of 
its non ratification in its precise terms by the French 
ministry and their proposition for modifications 
reached London on the 18th February. Public opi- 
nion in France though already awakened seems to 
have been more decidedly drawn to the impor- 
tance of the subject by the position maintained by 
the United States as expressed in the president’s 








dence of Mr. Stevension with Lords Palmerston and 
Aberdeen which accompanied it. The Times, minis- 
terial paper, of the 5th January, remarked that “the 
five powers which signed the late treaty for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade will not allow themselves 
to be thwarted in the execution of their engagements 
by the capricious resistance of the cabinet of Wash- 
ington. A single war with Great Britain she (the 
United States) has already tried; a war on her part 
with all Europe, will be a novelty!” The same jour- 
nal on the 14th February says: 

“There is no one law which is faster gaining 
ground in Europe than the right of every country to 
command the military services of its native born in 
its defence. This law has become sacred in France, 
Germany and Spain—more sacred in proportion as 
each country progresses in strength, civilization and 
freedom. Itis a law, of which the American states 
will fully feel the necessity one day, though it be to 
their interest to efface it at present. At all events, 
it is not only England’s interest, but her right, to in- 
sist on this universal law. And in so doing, England 
cannot but have the support of all European nations. 
General Cass may still regard the principle ofa man’s 
allegiance to his country to be a mere “feudal no- 
ion.” Let him ask his French friends, who cer- 
tainly have got rid of feudal notions, whether they 
consider this to be one or not.” 

As for France, its press and public voice has al- 
ready replied to the Times, and the treaty still re- 
mains unratified. In the discussion in the chamber 
of deputies, M. Guizot said with emphasis: 

“England claims, in the vessels of the United 
States, a right of impressment; England maintains 
that, where, for any reason whatever, she has the 
right to examine any American ship, she has the 
right to seek for English deserters, to take them and 
send them to England. She does not claim the right 
to enter the American vessels with this special object. 

0, she does not go so far; but she contends that 


whenever she enters an American shi 
Vu XEMeeo 


‘real and fictitious flag, but he thought that if a mix- 





| fictitions protection, and they don’t want to do it; but 
Jast annual message and in the diplomatic correspon- | why, he would ask, were they so very stringent in 





whatever, she can exercise the right of impressment upon 
all the English sailors she may find on board. Here 
is the great motive of the energetic resistance of the 
Americans to the English right of entry, under what- 
ever form and under whatever pretext it is present- 
ed, and in my opirion the /mericans are right. | If the 
English claimed to come to seek English sailors on 
board French vessels, certainly we should resist like 
the Americans.” 


The Irish orator, now Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
would seem to be ‘on the fence” upon the subject. 
O’CONNELL ON THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


FROM A SPEECH RECENTLY DELIVERED IN DUBLIN. 


He saw, he thought it was in the Freeman’s Jovr- 
nal of Tuesday last, a letter from an American, then 
in London, who attacked him for having entered on 
a discussion of the “right of search” question then 
pending between England and America. He did him 
(the lord mayor) great injustice for he had not said 
one word on the subject. He was free to declare 
his opinion, as he had already done before, of slavery 
and its horrors, and therefore he valued the Ameri- 
can sympathy thus given the more highly. He was 
ready to declare that no man of any coler, cast, or 
creed, should be a slave, and while he had increased 
in affection to America, it did not diminish his dis- 
like of slavery wherever it existed (loud cheers. )— 
He valued their sympathy, because they all knew he 
was a decided enemy of slavery in every quarter of 
the globe; and with regard to the question of the 
right of search, he was convinced it was one which 
would have been easily settled (hear,hear). The Ame- 
ricans unquestionably had a right to resist any search 
made on their own ships, but they had no right to 
make or suffer that flag to be made the cloak for a 
committal of piracy on the high seas, or to carry on 
a traffic in the odious system of slavery (hear, hear). 
The difficulty existed in distinguishing between the 


ed tribunal, half Americans and half British, were 
formed, they would be able to decide what ship sail- 
ed under the real American flag, and adjudge the 
parties entitled to compensation (hear, hear). The 
Americans had no right to permit piracy, orea traffic 
in slavery to be carried on under their own flag; they 
had no right to give parties engaged in that piracy a 


their refusal to allow any meddling with vessels sail- 
ing under their flag? 


Oh, England ought to read a lesson from the cir- | 
cumstance! In the last war she acted with the most 
atrocious barbarity towards the American vessels.— 
She trampled their flag under foot—insisted on the 
right of search—insisted on the right of British sub- 
jects to go on board American vessels, and act as 
they thought proper. England was then in the inso- 
lénce of her power—she committed the grossest out- 
rages on the rights of the American people; those 
outrages irritated and provoked them in the highest 
degree, and that irritation continued to the present 





hour (loud cries of hear, hear). Oh! England ought 
to recollect that while she had the power—that| 
while it was safe to insult, she did so; but a day of | 
retribution may come (cheers). She who insulted | 
America in the plenitude of her power—in the zenith | 
of her prosperity—is now willing, and not only will- 

ing, but imploring of America not to have recourse 

to hostilities—nay, she is sending one of her million- | 
aires to beg and entreat not to push their undoubted | 
right of self-protection farther than was absolutely | 
necessary (cheers and laughter). The insolence of | 
toryism was frightful to contemplate, and he, for one, | 
should most heartily wish to see it checked (loud | 
cries of hear, hear). The rule with the tories of) 


' 
} 


ean 


bation (hear, hear and cheers). They had no com* 
promise to make with those who were engaged in 
that nefarious traffic. They respected American in- 
dependence, but they abominated the system of deal- 
ing in human beings as a matter of trade, and could 
not endure the thought without horror of a child be- 
ing torn from its parents, or a wife from her. hus- 
band, to be thrown into filthy dungeons, with the 
chance of being drowned, or poisoned by the bad air 
of the horrible prison in which they were too. often 
unfortunately confined, and the bad provisions which 
they receive (hear, hear). He regretted that the 
traffic in human beings should be continued; but he 
was not very sorry at seeing the chartered insolence 
of England put down (hear, hear and cheers). The 
matter would, of course, be compromised; they could 
not go to war; and as far as right was with the Ame- 
ricans, they should, as he had already observed, 
obtain the sympathy of the Irish people. But as 
regarded the questien of slavery, it met with 
their most decided reprobation. He (the lord may- 
or) felt it his duty to make these express declara- 
tions, now that the expression of Arnerica had kind- 
led towards Ireland, and lest that might be held out 
as areason to calummiate those who had already 
taken a strong part on the question of slavery (hear, 
hear). Every one knew that his opinion on that 
question was unaltered and unmoved; but at the same 
time he could not regret to see the justregard which 
was meted out tg England for her by-gone insolence, 
particularly to freland, and the degradation which 
that state of things brought upon the tory faction. 


(cheers). 
TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


From the New Orleans Picayune, of March 10. 

The following is translated from the ‘Diario del 
Gobierno de la Republica Mexicana,” the official 
organ of the present administration of Mexico: 

Mexico, February 20, 1842. 

The two following letters have been recently re- 
ceived by his excellency the president of the repub- 
lice—the one from James Hamilton, general, of the 
United States, and agent of Texas,and the other 
from Mr. Bernard E. Bee, Texian chief, holding 
property in the United States. We give also in se- 
quence the answer of each of these, which his ex- 
cellency has vouchsafed to communicate, in order 
that. our readers and the entire republic may learn 
how far presumption and audacity have carried away 
the usurpers of our territory; since,*"already by alter- 
nate threats and. promises, they attempt to drive us 
Mexicans to a renunciation of our rights, and to 
the abandonment of a territory which they have 
seized upon like bandits, at a time when our domes- 
tic disturbances unfortunately disabled us from de- 
fending our frontiers. But the accompanying an- 
swers will sufficiently inform them what they are to 
expect from Mexico, and must persuade them that 
they will never obtain tranquil possession of that 
which never belonged to them, and is still the pro- 
perty of the Mexican nation. 


We may add to what the worthy chief of our re- 
public has so patriotically expressed, that, if the pre- 
sent generation, by some fatality, be unable to re- 
conquer the territory, our sons or our grandsons will 
accomplish this victory; for nations have a long life, 
and those who know their power and their rights 
will never submit to dishonor and infamy. 

New Orleans, December 27, 1841. 

Most esTEEMED sik: The present peneies of Mexi- 
co requires wisdom and firmness. You possess both 
these qualities ina high degree, and will exercise 
them for the benefit of your country; therefore am 
{glad to see you at the head of Mexican affairs. 
The expedition of Santa Fe affords you an opportu- 
nity to discuss again the question of Texas—a diffi 





England was, that as long as they could oppress, to | cult question, which should be disposed of as soon as 


continue to do so, but to shrink from it when they | possible. 
That was | 


find it cannot be done with safety (hear). 
a lesson which the tories had given for many years: | 
but English insolence at present, with its ‘‘baited 
breath” drawn, and»smaking her humble obeisance, 
was reduced to the necessity of sending out Lord 
Ashburton to interfere with the Americans, and to 
request that they would not be too violent in their, 
assertion of a right (a laugh). 

He (the Jord mayor) assured the Americans, that 
as far as the protection of American property went 
they had the sympathy of Ireland; but as far as, the 





slave trade was concerned, it had their utmost repro- 


Affairs cannot remain in their present po-~ 
sition. It is necessary to make choice between 
peace and war. Youare fully aware of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the former, and of the evils 
which must result from the latter. Never will you 
be able to conquer Texas, cxcept (to use yourown 
expression) in defisuce of the United States and of 
the laws of nations. All the inhabitants of the yal- 


‘ley of the Mississippi will march upon Texas—they 


are familiar with fire-arms, and their aim certain, 
Thousands of them will pass the Sabine as soon as 
they hear that Texas is invaded; the knot should, 
then, be at once cut, as I told general Victoria at the 
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interview which had with him at VeraCruz. I do}Sta 


tes, infringing their own laws and yiolating the | dred thousand dollars, which will be secretiy placed 


ee 
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not entertain the stightest domht of your determina-|most sacred international richts, support for a second | at the disposa! of the agents of the Mexican govern- 
tion, When I reflect upon the knowledge of the facts! time a usurpation which they have commenced and | 


which you possess, and the experience you have ac- 
uired during your voyage through a part of the U. 
tates. My principal object in addressing to you 
this letter is, to speak of the prisoners taken in the 
expedition to Santa Fe. I firmly believe that you 
haye ordered them.to be. well. treated, and Lhave 
given public assurance that such would be your 
course in the matter. Would not the present be a 
a opportunity to submit the whole question of 
exas to the decision of your government? If you 
think that the mediation of the United States or of 
England would exercise a beneficial influence, you 
my rely upon its being tendered, as soon as you 
will communicate to me (confidentially) your ideas 
upon this measure. Please answer me as soon as 
possible. I recommend the prisoners to your care. 
entertain friendly relations with many of them. 
The object of the Santa Fe expedition was never 
made known to me at Washington; and I know of it 
only what appeared inthe public prints. I remain, 
sir, with great respect, &. BERNARD E. BEE. 
To his excellency Gen. Santa Anna, 
president of the republic of Mexico. 
ANSWER. 
Palace of the general government of Mexico, 
February 6, 1842. 

My pear sir: I have received with pleasure your 
letier. of the 27th of last December, written from 
New Orleans; because L remembered the noble and 
peptone actions which your kindness exerted in my 

ehalf during my stay in Texas, and my voyage to 
the United States. 1 would rejoice were fate to grant 
me an opportunity of reciprocating in person the kind 
attentions which you manifested to me, like a gen- 
tleman who esteems properly the respect due to 
great misfortune suffered for a noble cause. Would 
to God that our relations could be ‘enclosed within 
these limits, that I might manifest to you, without re- 
striction or embarrassment, my jusi gratitude. 

But in the letter to which | refer, you lay not be- 
fore Genera] Santa Anna, but before the president of 
the great Mexican republic, the question of Texas, 
ungrateful in its recollections, important in its re- 
sults, and worthy of fixing the entire attention of the 
man who presides over the destinies of a great na- 
tion. Too surely to give it the consideration to which 
its gravity entitles it, both wisdom and decision are 
eminently necessary; and you, who generously grant 
me the one and the other, likewise know that I fully 
appreciate how important to Mexico is the preserva- 
tion of Texas, and how weighty are the consequences 
which would ‘result from the abandonment of our 
rights to this territory, actuated by an infamous and 
reprehensible cowardice. 

The expedition to Santa Fe recently vanquished by 
a generous effort of that city, has brought confirma- 
tion to the suspicions and fears which I had long 
since conceived of the ambitious designs entertained 
by the usurpers of the Mexican terrftory. Hardly 
had they commenced to enjoy the traquillity and rest 
granted to them by an imbecile and careless admin- 
istration, which neglected to put into action the ele- 
ments of power abounding in the Mexican republic, 
than they had passed beyond their first limits and 
converted themselves into conguerors of territories 
never included under the name of Texas. This act, 
as unjust as it is scandalous, has confirmed the an- 
cient conviction that the separation of Texas, the 

‘creation there of an independent government, and 
the abandonment of Mexico, would occasion our 
ruin and disgrace, and make to disappear from the 
surface of the country which we have conquered 
with our valor and our blood, the valiant race who 
so foolishly thinks itself vilified and degraded. Mis- 
hap may overtake a people ignorant of its destines; 
but the nation who foresees the entire extent of her 
danger, with the consciousness of her rights, her dig- 
nity and her resources, is enabled to resist misfortune 
or retard her overthrow by the exercise of her en- 
ergies and her constancy. Such is the use of deci- 
sion; and you may rely upon finding that of the Mex- 
icans unanimous to defend their honor, and I will ex- 
haust the energies of my soul to give new proofs that 
the glorious standard of my country shall not be out- 
raged unavenged. 

Jo the tumultuous (tumultuaria) population of the 
valley of the Mississippi, with which you permit 
yourself to threaten me, we will oppose the popula- 
tion of our valleys and our mountains, of our towns 

_and our large cities; that is, an aggregate population 
of eight millions of inhabitants, who {orm a nation 
by so many titles respectable. 1 am asiounded that 
you should announce to mé 50 openly (sin emboz) 
the hostility of a people friendly to Mexico, and bound 
to us by relations whose intimacy would forbid such 
aggressions. The civilized world will not learn 
without scandal that the inhabitants of the United 


constantly supported, abusing and mocking the gene- 
rosity with which the Mexicans bestowed upon their 
countrymen rich and coveted lands, and invited them 
to enjoy the benefit of their institutions. If Mexico 
should receive such hostility from those who call 
themselves her friends, she will treat them as_ene- 
mies in the field of battle. She will repel force by 
force, and she will appeal to the judgment of the uni- 


verse upon such an aggression, as unjust as it would 
be violent. 


Like every philanthropic man, I appreciate the 
blessings of peace, and [ admit that war has its dis- 
asters, its vicissitudes, and its dangers; but a peace, 
bought at the expense of the dignity of a nation, is 
an inadmissible peace, and to it we must prefer war, 
which may save our honor, whatever may be the re- 
sults it may entail upon us. I fully appreciate the 
problematic condition of Texas; and I have before 
me the entire series of its consequences. I believe 
war to be necessary. I believe it tobe a measure in- 
dispensable to the salvation of Mexico, and that 
her government will not faithfully perform her du- 
ties, if she does not strain her resources to the ut- 
most boldly to enforce a full confession of her jus- 
tice. 

You have yourself seen that an unexpected and 
surprising freak of fortune alone prevented the total 
ruin of the remains of the Texian army, which had 
already lost the greater part of the territory depend- 
ing upon its defence. Still greater efforts than-those 
attempted at that period can still be made, and shall 
be, for I have the will and the power sufficient, which 
God and the Mexican people have given me, to es- 
tablish solidly the honor of the nation I govern. 

If the mediation of the governments of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States had for its object any rea- 
sonable adjustment in which were not compromised 
the incontestable rights of the nation to a territory 


would not refuse to admit it, as well on account of 
my respect for these governments, as from a due 
consideration of the interests of humanity; but if this 
principle is to be brought into question, we Mexicans 
prefer the toils of war, satisfied that we have not 
provoked it; and we will appeal to the Supreme 
Judge of the social world to support the justice of 
our cause by a triumph which we will not pervert to 
the oppression and extermination of Texas. 

The prisoners from Santa Fe have been treated ac- 
cording to the usages in cases of prisoners of war; 
for, as such, humanity requires us to consider them, 
without, however, disregarding prudent measures of 
security. I have ordered the youths, Van Ness and 
Combs, to be placed in absolute liberty, through con- 
sideration for the respectable families in the United 
States to which they belong, and to give testimony 
that the Mexican government knows how to temper 
the severity of its justice by measures of leniency 
and commiseration. 


From Mr. Samuel Houston, from yourself, and 
from two or three more Texians, I have received 
many kind attentions. So far as my delicate duties 
as chief of the nation will permit me, I shall be most 
happy, as a private individual, gratefully to repay 
them in whatever misfortune inconstant fate may 
prepare for them. You, sir, are fully able to appre- 
ciate the extent of my obligations; you know my per- 
sonal character, and [ flatter myself you will accept 
the sincere protestations with which I repeat myself 
your obedient servant, 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 

Mr. Barnard E. Bee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

January 13th, 1842, on board the steamer Forth, on its 
voyage between Havana and New Orleans, from Eng- 
land. 

[ Confidential. | 
‘To his excellency general Santa Anna, president of 
the Mexican republic. 

“Sir: Although I am a citizen of the U. States, 
the government of Texas has commissioned me to 
obtain the recognition of its independence, by the Eu- 
| ropean powers, and to transact certain fiscal opera- 
| tions, for whose successful termination I am now re- 


turning to Texas, to obtain the ratification of its go- 
| vernment. 


“lam induced to take this step, not from any fear 
that Mexico should break hostilities with the govern- 
ment or people of Texas. I take the liberty of pro- 
| posing to yuur excellency, (if you think it consistent 
| with the honor and interests of Mexico) that a trea- 
ty of peace and limitation should be entered into, 
with Texas, upon the basis of an indemnification 
of five millions of dollars, which I can place in 
| London, for this object, within three weeks after 
‘receipt of the agreement, together with two hun- 








usurped under the name of an independent nation, [| 


ment. ; 

“If your excellency desires peace at this price, 
address to me your answer at New Orleans, under 
cover of the English consul, by return of the stea- 
mer. : 

“{ am, sir, with the greatest consideration, your 
very obedient servant, 

(Signed) “J. HAMILTON.” 
“To his excellency general Santa Anna.” 

“Your excellency may address your letter to gen. 
James Hamilton—_i have written with great haste in 
order not to lose the present opportunity. 

“Your excellency will have the geodness, if you 
answer this letter, to do it in English in order to avoid 
the translation of a confidential letter, in which cha- 
racter I will consider your answer.” 


.  [ANSWER.] 

“Palace of the government of Mexico, February 18th, 
1842. Mr. J. Hamilton. 

My pear sir: Mr. Packenham, minister of her Bri- 
tannic majesty, placed in my hands in due time, your 
letter of the 18th of last January, which had reached 
him by the steamer Forth, and [ at present acknow- 
ledge its receipt after the delay required by the grave 
matter on which it treats. — 

“A letter written without previous acquaintance 
with-me, either official or personal, by a man whose 
very acts stamp him an enemy of my country, could 
not fail to surprise me, and the more so, from the 
want of tact and delicacy with which certain propo- 
sitions are addressed to one, who knows how much 
is due to his eminent position, and to his own dignity 
and honor. You have placed me, sir, ufder the ne- 
cessity of being very explicit and severe, because | 
cannot consent that you and the partisans of your 
cause, should deceive themselves concerning the final 
resolution of Mexico in the question of Texas, nor 
can I omit the expression of the profound disgust 
which you have excited in me, by so rudely coming 
forward, to propose to me, the sale of Texas, and the 
acquisition of an infamy. 


“You commence by acknowledging yourself a citi- 
zen of the United States, and at the same time agent 
of Texas, for the recognition of its independence, by 
the European powers, and for the well known and 
unfortunate negotiations for loans. I do not con- 
ceive how you can preserve the title of citizen of a 
nation at peace, harmony and friendship with Mexi- 
co, while at the same time, you endeavor to do her 
all the harm in your power, and to cut off from her a 
part of its territory, by means which you have em- 
ployed with such singular activity. This species of 
impudence with which you represent yourself as a 
citizen of the United States, excites vivid recollec- 
tions that your countrymen first commenced the war; 
introduced disorder into Texas and still maintain 
it, in scandalous violation of the treaties which 
should, in good faith, unite the two nations. But leav- 
ing this examination to the criticism of the civilized 
world, which is ignorant neither of the origin, nor 
the tendencies of the usurpation of Texas, I will 
quickly show you, that you are mistaken, and that 
too greatly, in supposing Mexico deficient either 
in strength or the will to maintain her incontestible 
rights. 

“““We have fully weighed the actual and the possi- 
ble value of the territory of Texas, the advantage 
accruing to Mexico by retaining it in possession, and 
still more by the precarious situation to which she 
would find herself reduced, were she to permit a co- 
lossus to arise within her own limits, always ready 
{o advance, and covetous to obtain new acquisitions 
by the trite title of theft and usurpation; but even 
were the soil of Texas a mere desert of sand, unpro- 
ductiye save of thorns to wound the foot of the tra- 
veller, this plain, useless, sterile and unproductive, 
should be defended with energy and constancy, un- 
der the conviction that the possession of a right im- 
poses upon a nation the necessity of never abandon- 
ing it with shame and disgrace to her name. If you 
are acquainted with the statistics of Mexico, you 
cannot be ignorant of its population and its wealth, 
and if you have read history, you will remember that 
the race which now peoples the American continent, 
is the same which on so many memorable occasions, 
has given signal proof, not only of constancy, but 
even of obstinacy in the defence of their lands, 
their hearths and their national individuality. 

“Eleven years of a bloody and mortal strife, to 
conquer our independence, will serve perpetually to 
prove that strong passions agitate our hearts, and 
nerve our arms in a great crisis; and this very pro- 
longed series of civil wars, has formed here a popu- 
lation as warlike as they are patient, and eminently 
capable of action under all the stimulants of glory 
when controlled by a government which respects It 
self, and enforces respect for the people, whose wel- 





fare is confided to it. You must clearly remember, 
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that in the beginning of 1836, Texas found itself|sensible men. Ever will I strive to reward them, 


subjugated, and that only a freak of fortune, the un- 
expected conduet of the meneral who succeeded me 


‘athecommand, withdrawing improperly the Mesi-| ably secure the sympathy and admiration of the | 


ean army, and other causes which, even at present, 
appear incomprehensible, annuiled the immense and 
definite results of the rapid succession of victories 
gained by 
tion. Greater and more powerful efforts than those 
can still be made; and, sir, you must not doubt that 


they will be made, for with the knowledge of my du- 


ties, I unite a consciousness of the power and the re- 

sources at my control. One of the most grave and ve- 

hement charges preferred by the nation against the 
' government which has just disappeared from office, 
_ was the apathy and criminal neglect with which it 
conducted the affairs of Texas, and I am not the man 
who will ineur so just a reproach, or will sanction 
by silence, or inactivity, one of the most scandalous 
robberies of the present century. 

“Feeling as I do, all the merit and importance of 
Texas, all the basis of my country’s rights, and the 
imponderable results of their renunciation, I can ne- 
yer contribute to the recognition of her fatal-inde- 
pendence; I will say more, never will 1 permit any 
one to dare do that which the nation will not sanc- 
tion, and he, whoever he may be, shall be considered 
' and published as a traitor to the rights, the name and 
| the glory of Mexico. 


_ “Your proposals of five millions of dollars for the 
_ renunciation of Texas, is a miscalculation, and an 
' act of audacity; permit me sir, to add to you, that 
_ your offer of two hundred thousand dollars for the 
' secret agents of the government of Mexico, is an 
- insult and infamy unworthy of a gentleman. 
_ “Perhaps you have ventured upon this imprudence, 
' yielding to the illusion that my return to power gave 
_ some probability to the hope of an arrangement fa- 
' yorable to Texas; if such was your opinion, you, 
_ like many others, have been deceived, for I have 
| changed neither my convictions, nor my resolutions, 
' nor am I bound by any pledge or promise whatever, 
that could give plausibility to so unjust a suspicion. 
I promised in Texas, beneath the rifles of the 
‘tumultuary soldiers, who surrounded me, that I 
; would procure a hearing for their commissioners 
‘from my government, and would exercise my in- 
‘fluence to prevent for the time being a fatal strug- 
‘gle: and this promise, whose object was to se- 
“cure, without molestation, the retreat which the 
Mexican army had already commenced, and which I 
learned with the greatest sorrow from Gen. Wall, 
naturally remained without effect, from my sad 
condition as prisoner; because the aggressions of 
othe Texians removed even the possibility of light- 
“tning the evils of war, and because they failed them- 
“telves,in their promises; they annulled the resolu- 
ions of him whom they called their cabinet; they 
taused me violently to disembark from the schooner 
Havincible; and abandoned me to the excited pas- 
Bons of one hundred and thirty recruits just arrived 
rom New Orleans. I was exposed to the gaze and 
sults of this undisciplined soldiery; many of the 
prisoners of Goliad, who were among the most ex- 
ited, were immediately charged with my custody; 
Projects to murder me in some barbarous manner 
eceeded one to another. I was handcuffed to an 
n bar for more than fifty-days, and on the 30th June 
Was ordered to march out to be shot, on the same 
pot where Fanning and his men were executed; this 
icked plan was frustrated, thanks to the kind offi- 
‘sof Stephen Austin. Now, that you announce to 
* your intention of proceeding to Texas you may, 
the theatre itself, of my suffering, verify substan- 
ally and minutely the cruel, unworthy and inhuman 
‘atment, of which I became the butt, after the no- 
inal agreements of the 14th of May. In those I 
hot compromise myself, nor could I more than as 
Private individual, to make representations to my 
‘ernment; but even this weak and isolated agree- 
“it lost its validity so soon as they commenced to 
"at me as in former days it was customary to treat 
‘ves, in the regions of Barbary. I send with this 
‘er the protest which, on the 9th of the same 
ine, I directed, in the port of Velasco, to Mr. Da- 
‘ied Burnet, who then acted as president of the so 
Med republic; read it, sir, without prejudice and 
Cool blood, and confess, that to the very enemies 
Were so anxious for my death, I openly threw 
peecusation of infidelity and inconsistency; and I 
‘ed to them that my pledges had been annulled 
lirely by their own fault. 
Messrs. E. Austin and Samuel Houston saved my 
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this same army under my orders and direc- 


under all possible contingencies. Twill publish their 
‘deeds to their honor and praise; for such acts invari- 


' whole human family. Bat even these eonsiderations 
cannot bind me down to Iukewarmness in the affairs 
of the great nation which I govern; more particular- 
ly when they involve her major interests. The Mexi- 
can army has again taken a position of offence, and 
she will not vary her attitude till she plants her 
eagle standard on the banks of the Sabine. 
“Circumstances with which I suppose you are well 
acquainted, have contributed to maintain the affairs 
of Texas in statu quo; and the last Mexican adminis- 
tration did neither what it could or should have done 
to molest, at least, those whom their apathy and 
carelessness convinced of their definite safety. Then 
followed an appearance of prosperity, which deceiv- 
ed the specuiators of some nations, and even their 
governments; but time has removed these deceits, 
and things appear now as they actually exist, una- 
dorned by the prismatic colors of novelty. You 
have just returned from a circuit of Europe, and I 
refer to yourself for confirmation of those truths. 
“In a different point of view, the question of Texas 
involves another of the greatest importance to the 
cause of humanity—that of slavery. Mexico, who 
has given the noble and illustrious example of re- 
nouncing the increase of her wealth, and even 
the cultivation of her fields, that she may not see 
them fattened with the sweat, the blood and the tears 
of the African race, will not retrocede in this course; 
and her efforts to recover a usurped territory will be 
blessed by all those who sincerely esteem the natu- 
ral and imprescriptible rights of the human species. 
**Texas might yet find great advantage by cover- 
ing herself anew with the Mexican flag. You, sir, 
who possess the talents of a statesman, think seri- 
ously of this step, which is applauded by philosophy; 
and if by its triumph you should be convinced, you 
may rely upon the facilities which I offer you, and 
the friendly consideration of your obedient servant. 


Signed, ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA.” 


The reply to the above letter, from Gen. Hamilton, 
dated Charleston, S.C. March 21, 1842, appears in 
the Mercury of the 22d.. Information from New 
Orleans of _ the 16th, shows that.the Mexican army 
has invaded the republic and San Antonio had fallen. 
Gen. Houston has called his countrymen to arms. 
[See Chronicle page.] 


Mobile, March 12. 

The New Orleans Picayune has issued an extra, 
| containing the latest news from Mexico, brought by 
| Mr. Lumsden, the editor of that print. There has also 
been an arrival at New Orleans with later dates. 

Santa Anna has issued an order, forbidding the pay- 
ment of all debts by the national treasury, except 
the English clain,and what is ealled the tobacco 
fund. Foreign functionaries, so far as their nations 
are interested in this matier, have protested, and 
Santa Anna has requested the ministers resident to 
furnish him with plans for filling his treasury. The 
expenses of the government are 24 millions, and the 
annual receipts 6. Besides, the president has stop- 
ped the payment of interest on all debts at home and 
abroad, amounting to some 20 millions. The go- 





were in the St. Lazarus Charity hospital. Mr. K. 
was Iaboring under the measels. Eizhty-two of. 
i them were at Pucbla working on the roads. The 
only Americans released were Combs and Van Ness, 

| and that as a favor to their connexions in the United 
States. The proof that Mr. Kendall had a passport, 
is strong, notwithstanding the denial by the Mexican 
consul. ; (Register. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 
Surveyors general. 

Silas Reed, in [Jlinois and Missouri. 

Valentine P. Conway for Florida. 

Solomon Clarke reappointed receiver of public 
moneys at Pontotoc, Mississippi. 

Elias H. Haines reappointed collector of the cus- 
toms for the district of Sandusky, Ohio. 

David V. Culley reappointed register of the land 
office at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Postmasters. ~ 
John Lorimer Graham, city of New York. 
Justus McKinstry, Hudson, New York. 





THE ARMY. 


Fiormwa. By an officer just arrived in town, says 
the Savannah Republican of the 10th inst. we learn 
that .4s-syn-ocis, with his whole party, consisting of 
21 warriors and 57 women and children have come 
in and surrendered to Major Belknap. This is very 
agreeable information. 


The St. Augustine News says: We have the grati- 
fying intelligence that that worthy and indefatigable 
officer, Major Plympton, has succeeded in capturing 
the notorious chief Short Grass, together with his 
son-in-law and their families. They were captured 
near Dunn’s Lake. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 13. 
Head quarters of the army, adj. general’s office, 
Weshington, March 17, 1842. 
Promotions and appointments in the army of the 
United States by the president, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate, since the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1842: 
I. promotions—second regiment of artillery. 
Ist lieut. John C. Casey, to be captain 4th Janua- 
ry, 1842, vice Zantzinger, deceased. 
2d lieut. Lucius Pitkin, to be Ist lieut. 4th Janua- 
ry, 1842, vice, Casey, promoted. 
Brevet 2d lieut. Samuel S. Anderson, to be 2d 
lieut. 4th January, 1842, vice Pitkin, promoted. 
Fourth regiment of artillery. 
2d lieut. Joshua H. Bates, to be lst lieut. 31st Jan- 
uary, 1842, vice Thomas, resigned. 
Brevet 2d lieut. Robert S. Garnett, to be 2d lieut, 
3)st January, 1842, vice Bates, promoted. 
Third regiment of infantry. 
Major Ethan A. Hitchcock, of the 8th infantry, to 
be lieutenant coloné], 31st January, 1842, vice Vose, 
promoted. 
Ist lieutenant Henry Swartwout, to be captain, 
31st January, 1842, vice Belknap, promoted. 








vernment bonds scarcely bring 30 per cent. of their 
value. 

Nearly all the cabinet have resigned. The loss of 
Gen. Tornell is a blow to Santa Anna. Gen. Valen- 
cia has been removed on the pretence of his being 
engaged in a conspiracy. It was feared that he 
would be shot. 


Santa Anna has appointed Joachim Velasquez de 
Leon, colonel of engineers, charge de’affairs of Mex- 
ico‘at Washington city. The colonel was one of the 
board of commissioners who had the examination of 
the claims of our citizens against Mexico. 

Mr. McRae, bearer of despatches to Mr. Ellis, 
has returned. The N. O. Advertiser. says of his 
mission, it appears that Santa Anna refuses to surren- 
der Mr. Kendall, on the ground of his being an ene- 
my, and an abetter of the Texians, whom he pleases 
to regard as invaders of the Mexican territory. It 
would appear, further, that the evidence of Mr. Ken- 
dajl’s having a passport, and of its destruction by 
the Mexican authorities, was met by the statement 
of the Mexican consul at New Orleans, that he had 
not granted Mr. Kendall one. 

Mr. Lumsden had full intercourse with Mr. Ken- 


Qd lieutenant Stephen D. Dobbins, to be Ist. lieu- 
tenant, 31st January, 1842, vice Swartwout, promot- 
ed. 
Brevet 2d lientenant W. T. H. Brooks, to be 2d 
lieut. 31st January, 1842, vice Dobbins, promoted. 
Fourth regiment of infantry. 
Lieutenant colonel Josiah H. Vose,.of the 3d in- 
fantry, to be colonel, 31st January, 1842, vice Cum- 
mings, deceased. 
Sixth regiment of infantry. 
Ist lieutenant W. S. Ketchum, to be captain, 10th 
February, 1842, vice Hutter, negatived by the senate. 
2Qd lieutenant Benjamin C. Edes,to be Ist lieutens 
ant, 10th February, 1842, vice Ketchum promoted. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Anderson LD. Nelson, to be 
2d lieut. 10th February, 1842, vice Edes, promoted. 
Eighth regiment of infantry. 
Brevet major W. G. Belknap, captain of the 3d 
infantry, to be major, 31st January, 1842, vice Hitch- 
cock, promoted. 
II appointments—pay department. 
David Hunter, to be paymasteér, 14th March, 1842, 
vice Rector, deceased. 
Fifth regiment of infantry. 
Anthony Drane, formerly a Ist lieutenant in the 





dall for a part of the time, but at last was forbidden 





he alleviated my lot as far as was possible to 
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host gentlemanly commiseration. Mr. Hous- 
stinguished himself by obtaining for me my li- | 
» Without requiring from me any retribution. | 


to communicate with him. No communication was! 
permitted with any of the prisoners, after the 20th of | 


the city of Mexico, huddled together every night in| 
St. James church, and with chains on their limbs, | 
were forced to work in the streets and sewers dur- 


5th regiment of infantry, to be captain in the same 
regiment, to rank from 31st October, 1836, and take 
place in the army register-next below captain Mar- 


y made me an object of their compassion! February. Those of them who were detained in| tin Scott. 


Ill. casualties—resignations. 
Ist lieutenant George C. Thomas, 4th artillery, 
31st January, 1842. 


great are my obligations for this act. Ever will ing the day. They kept their health well. Among| | 2d lieutenant Robert D. Stephen, 3d infantry, 20th 
*Srateful for actions so worthy of Christians and the sick were Mr. Kendall and Dr. Whitaker. They February, 1842. | 
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Deaths. | 

Cojone} Alexander. Cummings, 4th;infantry,.at N, 
York, 3ist January, 1842. 

Brevet major R. A. Zantzinger, 2d artillery, at 
St. Louis, Missouri, 4th January, 1842. 

Brevet major Delafayette Wilcox, 5th infantry, at 
Pilatka, Florida, 3d January, 1842. . 

IV. The officers promoted and appointed will join 
their proper regiments, companies, and stations with- 
out delay: those on detached service, or acting under 
special orders and instructions, will report by letter 
to the commanding officer’of their respective regi- 
ments. - By command of Maj. Gen. Scorr: 

, R. JONES, adjutant general. 


THE NAVY. 

We understand that the secretary of the navy has 
ordered three of the vessels belonging to the ‘Home 
Squadron” to be despatched to -the coast of Africa, 
for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade, as 
far as it may be carried on in American vessels, and 
to prevent the “right of search,” on our vessels, by 
the British,or any other cruizers. We regard this 
as a judicious measure, and would be glad to see 
the force still increased, by the addition of two or 
three of the gun. brigs, now being. built, and we 
would suggest whether it would not be advisable to 
make the coast of Africa a regular naval station, and 
add to the force one of thé sea steamers lately built, 
as the “flag ship’—a regular supply of coal might 
be kept up for her on the coast.of Africa by two 
transports, or store ships, of five or six hundred tons 
each. [ Balt. Pat. 

Promotions. 

Passed midshipman George W. Chapman, to-be a 
lieutenant, from the 8th Sept. J84lI. 

Passed midshipman William P. McArthur, to be a 
lieutenant, from the 8th Sept. 1841. 

Passed assistant surgeon Ninian Pinkney, to be a 
surgeon from 27 Oct. 1841. 

Marine corps. js 

Major and bvt. It. col. Samuel Miller, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel, Oct. 6, 1841, vice Wainwright, de- 
ceased. 

Captain John Harris, to be major, Oct. 6, 1841, 
vice Miller, promoted. é 

First lieutenant Alvin Edson, tobe captain, Oct. 
6, 1841, vice Harris, promoted. 

Second lieutenant Edward Floyd West, to bea 
first lieutenant, Oct. 6, 1841, vice Edson promoted. 

Appointments. 

John D. Simms, jr. to be a second lieutenant in 
the marine corps from the 7th Oct. 1841. 

J. Vincent Browne, to be navy agent for the port 
of Boston, for four years from the 20th Sept. 1841. 

ORDERS. 
March 7—Lieut. S. F. Hazard, leave 6 mo’s, with 





tives. The answer to the call for information has| contractors and engineers would undertake to finish 


disappoinied..any, unfriendly motives, if.such there | the work to the mimes;provided the state won!d agrea 
were, for the call, This answer, with the documents, | to pestpone its preference to the proceeds of the eg. 


as printed by the house, is now before us, and the re- 
sult is shortly this—for in the crowded state of our 
columns, we have not room for the documents: On 
the 11th April, 1838, President Van Buren, under his 
own sign manual, constituted him ‘‘a commissioner” 
to regulate theemigration—-or vary the propositions of 
the treaty by which the emigration was stipulated. 
The commission runs thus: ‘‘For these purposes, and 
to meet the contingency referred to, you are hereby 
appointed a commissioner, and authorised to conclude 
an arrangement of the nature herein described with 
the said Indians, subject to the approbation or rejec- 
tion of the senate.” 

Having executed his duty, and being in Chio on 
other duty, in December, 1838, General Scott wrote 
to the secretary of war, asking. that the amount of 
the usual allowance to a commissioner of $8 per 
diem, should be placed to his credit, as he would 
have occasion for the money; and aware both from 
his own experience and the practice in respect of 
others, that the uniform practice was to make such 
compensation, he sent no voucher, but a simple 
statement of the time he was employed as commis- 
sioner. 


Mr. Poinsett, the secretary of war, referred the ac- 
count to the commissioner of Indian aflairs, who, 
under date of 12th December, 1838, reports that it 
is inadmissable-—Ist, because there is no appoint- 
ment on record of (General Scott as commissioner; 
and second, because, as he appeared to be only act- 
ing in his capacity as a military officer, the law of 
March 3d, 1835, forbade any extra allowance. In this 
view, Mr. Attorney General Grundy concurred, and 
for the reasons stated by the commissioner of Indian 
affairs. 

These reasons were at once set aside by the pro- 


nal until the claims jor advances now required jo 
complete it, shall be satisfied. We think the defeat 
of the bill may be fairly be attributed to a want of 
full view of the real position of affairs, and to the 
bustle. which, the closing of a session of a legislasure 
always produces when, impertant matters remain 
postponed to the last.moment. ‘So disastrous are 
likely to be the consequences of the delay of the 
work, especially to the upper counties of the state, 
that large meetings are convened and calls are mak- 
ing upon the Governor to convene an extra session 
of the legislature with a view of adopting a measure 
that would not only divert the catastrophe,—but 
bring to our aid the vast resources that are now ai- 
most within our grasp. 


-NEW YORK. 


MEETING AT THE EXCHANGE. Pursuant to the call 
published in the morning papers, a very large num- 
ber of persons assembled in the large room in the 
Exchange yesterday afternoon, to consider the pro- 
priety of urging upon our representatives in con- 
gress the necessity of prompt and decisive action 
upon the great questions of interest and importance 
to the whole country. 

The meeting was organised by the appointment of 
the following officers: 

BENJAMIN STRONG, chairman. 


Vice-Presidents. , 
Anson G. Pue.ps, Henry Wyckorr, 
N.. T. Hossarp, Wa. Cuurcui.., 
Henry Suypam, Joun Tuomas, 
Hrram Kercuam, 
Secretaries. 
Scuvuyver Livingston, Ww. B. Dean. 
The meeting was addressed by Hugh Maxwell an! 





duction of the original commission, signed by Mr. 
Van Buren, but of which it seemed no record had 
been kept in the proper department. 

But the pride of consistency would not permit the 
attorney general Grundy to change his opinion, and 
he still insisted that the law of March, 1835, forbade 
any allowance. So Mr. Poinsett, in February, 1839, 
asked Mr. Senator Wright to insert an item in the 
estimates to cover the sum due to Gen. Scott—say- 
ing in his letter to Mr. W. “General Scott is richly 
entitled to this compensation for his valuable and 
important services, and {| beg leave earnestly to re- 
quest that you will use your endeavors to have 
inserted in the appropriation bill an item to that 
effect.” 


Mr. Wright demurred, because of the law of 1835, 
unless there were a contract previously made. Mr. 
Poinsett replies on lst March there was no such 





permission to visit island of Cuba. 
Chaplain W. G. Jackson, leave until Sept. 


r of | , 
1, 1842, then to’ réport to commander 0 |entitled to the per diem, but that law being construed 


‘ Mediterranean squadron for duty. 

March 8—Lieut. C. W. Morris, depot of charts, &c. 
Mid. F. A. Parker, receiving ship, Nor- 
folk. ; 

March 10—Lieut. John Carroll, schr. Boxer, N. Y. 
Lieut. C. B. Poindexter, det’d from sehr. 


contract, but that by the usage of the war office, 
prior to 1835, he would, as commissioner, have been 


to extend to the case, the department was compelled 
to ask the allowance from congress. 

The session closing on the 4th March, nothing was 
done in the matter. 

The supreme court of the United States having, 
in January, 1841, in the case of Minis vs. the United 





Boxer, Pht gnc 
March 11—Lieut. W. Chandler, steamer Mississippi, 
Norfolk. 
Mid. H. K. Davenport, rec. vessel Phila. 
Mid. C. W. Hays, do. do. 
All officers who have been in command of or at- 
tached to navy yards and shore stations, for three 
years or more, have been notified that they will be 
relieved. : 
March 12—Preparatory orders have been issued 
to the following named officers to hold themselves in 
readiness for subsequent orders: 
Captain W. A. Spencer, command of the Colum- 


bus 74. 
Capiain E. R. Shubrick, command of frigate Con- 


stitution. 
Captain P. F. Voorhees, command of frigate Con- 
gress. [Army and Navy Chronicle. 


The U.S. sloop of war Warren, Charles L. Wil- 
liamson, commander, arrived at Pensacola, on the 
Ist, from Norfolk. , 

The U. 8S. sloop of war Levant, Andrew Fitzhugh, 
commander, arrived there on the 3d, from the Bay of 


Honduras. 


RECRUITING SERVICE. The number of re- 
cruits enlisted in the U. S. army, from the first of 
October, 1840, to the 30th of September, 1841, was 
four thousand nine hundred and twenty-two. 


THE ALLOWANCE OF A PER DIEM to Ge- 
neral Scott, as commissioner for the removal of the 
Cherokees, has, as our readers know, been recently 
made a matter of inquiry in the house of representa- 





States, decided that the restriction in the act of 
|March, 1835, applied only to the appropriations 
made at that session of congress, even Mr. Grundy’s 
| last objections could no longer be de’ ned tenable— 
_and accordingly, Gen. Scott prepared to present his 
|claim anew; but, owing to having mislaid the origi- 
‘nal commission from Mr. Van Buren, it was not 
done till after Mr. Bell had resigned his office as se- 
(cretary of war. As soon as it was presented, with 
|the original commission, and the transcript of the 
| decision in the case Minis, all difficulty was cleared 
away, and the case was allowed, and the money paid, 
in conformity with the standing usage of the war de- 
partment. [WV Y. American. 

















STATES OF THE UNION. 





MARYLAND. 

Tue CuHesapeake AND Onto Canat. The unfor- 
tunate disagreement between the two houses of the 
legislature of Maryland, in relation to amendments 
to the bill for completing this stupendous work to 
| the coal and iron regions of Allegany county, which 

alone can bring the work into profitable operation, 
| will have the inevitable effect of suspending all ope- 
|rations for the year, and leave the unfinished work 
_to certain dilapidation, the contracts subject to ex- 
pensive litigation, and the state saddled with the in- 
terest accruing upon seven millions of dollars invest- 
,ed in the undertaking,—and this is the more to be 
‘regretted, because the bill contemplated no new de- 
; mand upon the treasury, arrangements having been 
| negotiated by which it is understood that capitalists, 








Hiram Ketcham, esqs.; but want of space compels 
us to omit any further mention of the proceedings, 
; except to say that the annexed resolutions read by 
'Mr. Maxwell, were unanimously adopted; and on 
_motion of Gen. Tallmadge, a copy was ordered to 

be sent to both branches of the Jegislature of this 
State, as being equally amenable to public censure 


| with congress. 


| Whereas, the present condition of our country as 
_ exemplified in. the general derangement and depre- 
ciation of the curvency; in the deep distrust and dif- 
_ficulty which prevail in the business community; in 
_the consequent depression and distress of nearly all 
| the industrious classes; in the continued fall of pub- 
| lic and corporate securities—and in the deplorably 
' dishonored credit, not only of state governments, but 
also. of that of the federal Union—loudly appeals to 
the patriotism, pride and intelligence of Americans 
as a self-governed people. 

“Ind whereas, the condition of our country is ren- 
dered yet more urgent by the ominous cloud which 
| impends over our foreign relations, and by which our 
domestic embarrassments may speedily become ag- 
gravated into frightful obstacles to our national se- 
curity and honor. 

Therefore, we, the merchants, traders, and other 
citizens of New York, here assembled, with a solemn 
sense of the momentous interests and considerations, 
| involved in the present crisis, and of the duty whici 
| devolves upon us as citizens of the common metro- 
polis of the republic, have 

Resolved, That a crisis has manifestly arrived in 
which the indulgence of mere party feelings, and 
the achievement of mere party purposes, can afford 
no remedy for the imminent evils, under which the 
country labors; but having probably superinduced 
them are calculated to enhance and prolong thei. 

Resolved, That such objects, ever ignoble in com 
parison with the prosperity, happiness and dignity °! 
the whole people, are, at the present juncture, espe 
cially unworthy of the high functions of our national 
legislators; and in open conflict with the interest, 
opinions and wishes, of the people whom they repre 
sent. 

Resolved, That as republican citizens, and as mem- 
bers of both the great political parties, meeting her? 
upon the common ground of the: commonwealth, 
without compromising our distinetive political op!” 
ions upon other questions, we cordially unite in de- 
precating all factious opposition to the administra 
tion of our government in the hands of those 
whom the people under the constitution have com 
mitted it, as unjust and degrading in itself—as cal 
culated to embarrass the necessary operations of the 
government—retard the fulfilment of its legitima'® 





ness, at a period of great public emergency, ome 
the expectation of millions is concentrated upon t° 
wisdom and success of its policy. hat 

Resolved, That the proposition emanating from th 
administration, now pending before congress, 2” 





obligations, and impair its timely vigor and useful- 
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recently favorably reported on by committees of the 
house of representatives and the senate, for the es- 
tablishment of a government exchequer, recognising 
gs it does, both the power and duty of the federal 

overnment, to provide a sound currency for the peo- 

le, is entitled to the candid consideration of all who 
appreciate the importance of a sound national cur- 
rency to the present wants and future prosperity of 
the country. 

‘Resolved, That viewing the financial condition of 
the country in relation to the proper dignity and effi- 
ciency of our republican government, we consider 
our congress now assembled, to be under the solemn 
responsibility of promptly imposing such duties upon 
imports as shall not only put an end to the miserable 
and expensive policy of borrowing from year to year 
for ordinary expenditures, but also provide means 
for the punctual payment of such a debt as present 
exigencies may compel us to contract for the pur- 
pose of putting the country in a state of self-protec- 
tion and defence favorable to the fair adjustment of 
existing difficulties with foreign powers. 

Resolved, That we deem it the duty of congress to 
give this indispensable measure their first and high- 
est consideration—suffering it neither to be restrict- 
ed by false principles of economy, which the future 
ever shows to be the most improvident, nor deterred 
by frivolous and humiliating controversy; and fur- 
ther, that any attempt, wheresoever it may originate, 
or whatever purpose designed to postpone the great 
currency question to future sessions and to mingle 
such momentous questions of national security and 
honor with future political struggles, will receive, as 
it will deserve, the unqualified reprobation and uni- 
versal indignation of the people. And finally, we 
invoke the spirit of forbearance, of concession and 
of patriotism to preside over the deliberations of 
congress, and to secure such results as will strength- 
en the bonds of union, restore quiet to our harrassed. 
and suffering people, and set at work those elements 





which, unrestrained by factious designs, would re- 


store our beloved country to its former prosperity. 
[.M. Y. Courier, March 19. 


LeeisLature. Both houses have agreed to a re- 
solution to close the session on the 11th April. 


THE COURT FOR THE CORRECTION OF ERRORS COn- 
vened at Albany yesterday, at 12 o’clock. Present, 
the chancellor, and 26 senators. The chancellor 
moved that the court hold a special session at the 
capitol on the 4th of June, to consider writs of error. 
Mr. Peck moved to insert “City Hall in New York,” 
in the place of ‘the capitol in Albany,” which 
amendment was adopted after debate by a vote of 18 
to 12. The court then adjourned till the first Tues- 


day of April. [Albany Argus. 
FLORIDA. 


Florida, February 28, 1842. 

Twenty-three settlers, with their baggage and 
slaves, and one with his family, have crossed the 
Withlacoochee on their way to the Annuktiliga ham- 
mock to open a settlement. More are to follow, some 
probably to Ciear Water harbor, west of Tampa, 
where Fort Harrison was located. This 1s the first 
time a settler has advanced south of the now noted 
Withlacoochee since the fall of 1835, the commence- 
ment of the war. This is planting a settlement in 
the ancient and once formidable stronghold of the 
Seminole. These men go prepared to encounter 
straggling Indians and to occupy the country, as the 
pioneers of this nation have always done, with the 
plough in one hand and the rifle in the other. A 
blockhouse is to be built for them by the troops at 
such a point as they may select in the hammock, 
and that will form a rallying point for their opera- 
tions. They go with their eyes open, and know that 
this enterprise is one which will place them in the 
neighborhood of some of the Indians, but they are 
aware that if nothing is risked nothing will be gain- 
ed in such a country. 

This is an important movement. It is a beginning 
of theend. They go to a point within striking dis- 
tance of the once redoubtable Wahoo and Cove of 
the Withlacoochee, with the favorite haunts of the 
Honosapa near them on the gulf side. 

Such an armed occupation and settlement is a har- 
binger of good, It is truly pleasant to see the appa- 
ratus of the pioneer advancing to subject to the use 
of civilization those fertile hammocks, blessed with 
a climate so mild and attractive. The western coast 
On or near the gulf possesses a blander climate than 
on the eastern side of the territory. The sea breezes 
from the ocean on the Atlantic coast are much ruder 
and colder than on the western side, where the east 
Winds from off the Atlantic are tempered by passage 
over land, and the gulf breezes are never as raw as 
those from the broad ocean. These regions must, at 
some future day, become a place of resort to those 
afflicted with pulmonary complaints. 

[Savannah Republican. 








Cot. Wortn. The legislature of Florida have 
passed resolutions expressive of their gratitude for 
the services which Col. W. J. Worth has rendered 
that territory as commander-in-chief of the military 
forces in that quarter. They speak in a manner 
highly complimentary of the skill and ability with 
which he has conducted the military operations en- 
trusted to his charge, and state that he has been in- 
strumental in ridding the territory of nearly seven 


hundred of her murderous foes. 
OL EERE TS OPEC I FI LET LEN LI 
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BRITISH POLICY. 
From the Boston Atlas, of March 15. 

Swat, AMERICA EVER BE TRULY INDEPENDENT!— 
“Never,”’ said the eloquent Marshall, so long as our 
own labor and our own industry are left unprotect- 
ed—never, so long as the darling object of our own 
government to dash down the enterprise of those. it 
should protect and foster.” The truth of this is most 
painfully brought home to the heart of every Ameri- 
can bosom, that pulsates with true American feel- 
ings, by the présent disastrous condition of his coun- 
try, and its gloomy prospects for the future, render- 
ed even more gloomy by the intelligence just receiv- 
ed from Europe. While our own congress, with the 
most shameful and culpable indifference to its duties, 
is wasting most precious time in pitiful and con- 
temptible squabbling about paltry queztions of reform 
in reducing the salaries of clerks and door keepers, 
and is looking idly on while our specie, the very life- 
blood of the country, is steadily and rapidly with- 
drawn from the country, and nothing is left to supply 
its place, the parliament of Great Britain, on the 
other hand, are preparing to strike still deeper blows 
and the very means of our existence. We have 
already spoken of the defeat of the motion of Lord 
John Russell, for a fixed duty on foreign corn, by a 
majority so overwhelming, as to leave no hope that 
the present parliament will do any thing, in the least 
degree calculated to open a market there for Ameri- 
can wheat. While the criminal negligence of our 
own national legislature is permitting our country to 
be inundated with the products of Great. Britain, 
draining us of our specie, and leaving us no perma- 
nent or enduring substitute, our own wheat fields are 
doomed to lie idle and unproductive, and our wheat 
to decay in our store houses, for the want of a market, 

Nor is this all. Not only does England refuse’ to 
open a market for our wheat, our flour and other 
provisions, but rue ENGLISH MINISTRY HAVE ACTUAL~ 
LY INTRODUCED A BILL, WITH THE CERTAINTY OF ITS 
PASSAGE, TO LAY A HEAVY TAX UPON WHEAT, FLOUR 
AND ALL OTHER PROVISIONS IMPORTED INTO CanapDa!— 
So that, not only are we to be shut out from all pros- 
pect of a market in England, but we are to be depriv- 
ed of that which we already enjoy in Canada. Some 
idea of the value of this market to the United States, 
may be drawn from the following table, showing the 
amount of exports into Canada of some of the more 
important articles upon which it is proposed in the 
bill of Mr. Gladstone to lay a heavy duty, taken from 
the commerce and navigation table of congross for 
1840. The amount for 1841 cannot be ascertained, 
but they are estimated as more than three times as 








much. 
Beef, 3,777 bbls. 
Hides, 74,742 
Horned cattle, 3,430 
Pork, 38,863 bbls. 
- Hams, 138,611 Ibs. 
Lard, 102,771 Ibs. 
Hogs, 4,066 
Butter, 303,251 Ibs 
Cheese, 145,786 lbs. 
Wheat, 1,066,604 bushels. 
Flour, 432,356 Ibs. 


130,747 bushels. 
98,193 bbls. 


Indian corn, 
Meal, rye and Indian oats 
and other grain, 
Total value of exports, $4,296,405. 
This market is principaliy improved by the states 
of Ohio, New York, Michigan, Ilinoes, and Indiana, 
and besides the indirect advantage derived from it 
by our shipping on the lakes, yielded a direct in- 
come to the country the last year, of upwards of ten 
millions of dollars, in specie and its full equivalents!— 
This market we are soon to lose. The market for 
cotton will go next, and where we are then to look 
for any thing to pay for the flood gates of foreign 
importations which are to be let loose upon us, heaven 
only knows. 





we can better afford to make, and let congress see 
that foreign manufacturers do not compel us to take 
them, by foreing their goods upon us, whether we 
will or no. It is a startling and most alarming fact, 
that has récently been brought to light, that of the 
importations into the port of New York, during the 
last year, no less than eighty-three per centum has been 
done on account of foreigners! Congress only can stop 
this by SPECIFIC DUTIES!. Ad valorem duties 
are good for nothing. They are more than useless: 
THEY INVITE FRAUD! 

And not only must congress proteet Americans from 
being thus virtually robbed and pillaged by fraudulent 
foreigners, but they should legislate with the view of 
forcing: open, by retaliatory duties, the ports which 
are now hermetically sealed, to our pork, tobacco, 
flour, wheat, &c. and which soon will be to our cot- 
ton. 

As to the bill introduced in behalf of the British 
ministry in. the house of commons by Mr. Glad- 
stone, one of the ministry, entitled a bill to..re- 
gulate colonial customs’ duties, it is sufficient to 
say, there can be no doubt of its passage, from the 
fact that it was strongly supported by the leaders of 
both parties—Mr. Gladstone, Sir Charles Douglass, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Stuart Wortley, on the part of 
the ministry, and Lord John Russell, and Mr. La- 
bouchere, both members of the former ministry, on 
the part of the opposition. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Gladstone said: 

“The principal exemptions he proposed to remove, 
were those of grain and wheat flour, and salt meat 
provisions. He believed that it was the general de- 
sire of the people of Canada, that a tax should be 
imposed upon all provisions coming in from America, 
especially those kinds already mentioned. The theory 
of the law was to give an advantage to Canadian pro- 
duce in the British market. A distinction should be 
made in favor of the Canadian farmer.” 

Again: 

“He would, therefore, propose a duty of Qs. a bbl, 
upon fish dried or salted, 3s. upon pickled fish, upon 
butter 8s. per cwt. upon cheese 5s. per cwt. &e. He 
would not propose more than 3s. a quarter upon wheat 
coming from the United States. This would be done 
principally in reference to the fact that Canada had 
already sent considerable quantities of grain and flour 
to other parts of the empire, and she was likely to 
send much greater supplies when her capabilities 
were developed.” 


It will undoubtedly be passed to a law, and the 
wheat, flour, pork, butter, cheese, &c. which finds a 
market, to the amount of ten millions, will be left a 
drug upon the hands of our western farmers, When 
will the nation fully realize the necessity of protec- 
tion, nay, of self preservation? How much longer 
will southern cupidity and short-sightedneess compel 
us to remain colonial vassals to England? 





OUR COMMERCE. The following letter is from 
a most respectable and creditable source. The state- 
ment which it contains, as our readers will See, are 
of great public importance at the present moment. 

Dear sin: Believing that any information relating 
to the commerce of our country will be acceptable 
to you, the undersigned, a mercantile firm of Savan- 
nah, interested in vessels that are employed in the 
freighting business, respectfully beg leave to ask your 
attention to the enclosed price current, containing a 
list of vessels at the port of Savannah, on the 25th 
ultimo, by reference to which you will observe that 
the aggregate of tonnage there registered and en- 








rolled was at that time 18,389 tons— Tons: 
Of which were English, 14,928 
American, 3,196 
French, 965 
Total, 18,389 
To wit: 14 English ships, 9,750 
2 American ships, 749 
12 English barques, 4,928 
1 American barque, 269 
1 French barque, 965 
1 English brig, 250 
9 American brigs, employed 
principally in coastwise 
freighting 2,178 
Total, 18,389 


The amount of English tonnage at other southern 
ports is also usually large, and has been for some 


. 


time constantly increasing. It is the opinion of man 


The whole nation seems drifting fast | judicious persons acquainted with the subject, that 


down the current to certain beggary and destruction, | nearly if not quite one-half of the cotton crop of the 
unless congress shall at once come up to the work of | United States will be exported in British and other 


} 


salvation in the.true spirit of patriotism. Nothing | 
. : . } 
now can save us from impending ruin but such a re-| 


foreign vessels. 
We have taken the liberty, sir, of inviting your at- 


vision of the tariff'as shall put an immediate Stop to | tention to this subject, because we deem it of great 
the excessive importation of goods, such as we can| importance to our commercial interests, as the pre- 
produce at home. Let us never import that which sent state of things ts in our judgment the principal 
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Deaths. 
Cojone) Alexander Cummings, 4th infantry,.at N. 
York, 3ist January, 1842. 

Brevet major R. A. Zantzinger, 2d artillery, at 
St. Louis, Missouri, 4th January, 1842. 

Brevet major Delafayette Wilcox, 5th infantry, at 
Pilatka, Florida, 3d January, 1842. 

IV, The officers promoted and appointed will join 
their proper regiments, companies, and stations with- 
out delay: those on detached service, or acting under 
special orders and instructions, will report by letter 
to the commanding officer’of their respective regi- 
ments. - By command of Maj. Gen. Scorr: 

R. JONES, adjutant general. 


THE NAVY. 

We understand that the secretary of the navy has 
ordered three of the vessels belonging to the ‘‘Home 
Squadron” to be despatched to -the coast of Africa, 
for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade, as 
far as it may be carried. on in American vessels, and 
to prevent the ‘right of search,” on our vessels, by 
the British,or any other cruizers. We regard this 
as a judicious measure, and would be glad to see 
the force still increased, by the addition of two or 
three of the gun-brigs, now being. built, and we 
would suggest whether it would not be advisable to 
make the coast of Africa a regular naval station, and 
add to the force one of the sea steamers lately built, 
as the ‘flag ship’—a regular supply of coal might 
be kept up for her on the coast.of Africa by two 
transports, or store ships, of five or six hundred tons 
each. [ Balt. Pat. 

Promotions. 

Passed midshipman George W. Chapman, to-be a 
lieutenant, from the 8th Sept. 1841. 

Passed midshipman William P. McArthur, to be a 
lieutenant, from the 8th Sept. 1841. 

Passed assistant surgeon Ninian Pinkney, to be a 
surgeon from 27 Oct, 1841. 

Marine corps. 

Major and bvt. It. col. Samuel Miller, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel, Oct. 6, 1841, vice Wainwright, de- 
ceased. 

Captain John Harris, to be major, Oct. 6, 1841, 
vice Miller, promoted. 

First lieutenant Alvin Edson, tobe captain, Oct. 
6, 1841, vice Harris, promoted. 

Second lieutenant Edward Floyd West, to be a 
first lieutenant, Oct. 6, 1841, vice Edson promoted. 

Appointments. 

John D. Simms, jr. to be a second lieutenant in 
the marine corps from the 7th Oct. 1841. 

J. Vincent Browne, to be navy agent for the port 
of Boston, for four years from the 20th Sept. 1841. 

ORDERS. : 
March 7—Lieut. S. F. Hazard, leave 6 mo’s, with 
permission to visit island of Cuba. 


= 


tives. ‘The answer to the call for information has 
disappoinied..any, unfriendly motives, if.such there | 
were, for the call. This answer, with the documents, 
as printed by the house, is now before us, and the re- 
sult is shortly this—for in the crowded state of our 
columns, we have not room for the documents: On 
the 11th April, 1838, President Van Buren, under his 
own sign manual, constituted him ‘‘a commissioner” 
to regulate the emigration—or vary the propositions of 
the treaty by which the emigration was stipulated. 
The commission runs thus: ‘For these purposes, and 
to meet the contingency referred to, you are hereby 
appointed a commissioner, and authorised to conclude 
an arrangement of the nature herein described with 
the said Indians, subject to the approbation or rejec- 
tion of the senate.” 

Having executed his duty, and being in Ohio on 
other duty, in December, 1838, General Scott wrote 
to the secretary of war, asking. that the amount of 
the usual allowance to a commissioner of $8 per 
diem, should be placed to his credit, as he would 
have occasion for the money; and aware both from 
his own experience and the practice in respect of 
others, that the uniform practice was to make such 
compensation, he sent no voucher, but a simple 
statement of the time he was employed as commis- 
sioner. 


Mr. Poinsett, the secretary of war, referred the ac- 
count to the commissioner of Indian aflairs, who, 
under date of 12th December, 1838, reports that it 
is inadmissable—Ist, because there is no appoint- 
ment on record of General Scott as commissioner; 
and second, because, as he appeared to be only act- 
ing in his capacity as a military officer, the law of 
March 3d, 1835, forbade any extra allowance. In this 
view, Mr. Attorney General Grundy concurred, and 
for the reasons stated by the commissioner of Indian 
affairs. 

These reasons were at once set aside by the pro- 





duction of the original commission, signed by Mr. 


been kept in the proper department. 


estimates to cover the sum due to Gen. Scott—say- 


important services, and | beg leave earnestly to re- 
quest that you will use your endeavors to have 
inserted in the appropriation bill an item to that 
effect.” 


unless there were a contract previously made. 
Poinsett replies on Ist March there was no such 
contract, but that by the usage of the war office, 





Chaplain W. G. Jackson, leave until Sept. 
1, 1842,then to report to commander of 
' Mediterranean squadron for duty. 

March 8—Lieut. C. W. Morris, depot of charts, &c. 
Mid. F. A. Parker, receiving ship, Nor- 
folk. : 

March 10—Lieut. John Carroll, schr. Boxer, N. Y. 
Lieut. C. B. Poindexter, det’d from sehr. 
Boxer, 

March 11—Lieut. W. Chandler, steamer Mississippi, 
Norfolk. 

Mid. H. K. Davenport, rec. vessel Phila. 
Mid. C. W. Hays, do. do. 
All officers who have been in command of or at- 
tached to navy yards and shore stations, for three 
years or more, have been notified that they will be 
relieved. 
March 12—Preparatory orders have been issued 
to the following named officers to hold themselves in 
readiness for subsequent orders: 
Captain W. A. Spencer, command of the Colum- 


bus 74. 
Capiain E. R. Shubrick, command of frigate Con- 


stitution. 
Captain P. F. Voorhees, command of frigate Con- 
gress. [.4rmy and Navy Chronicle. 


The U.S. sloop of war Warren, Charles L. Wil- 
liamson, commander, arrived at Pensacola, on the 
Ist, from Norfolk. 

The U. S. sloop of war Levant, Andrew Fitzhugh, 
commander, arrived there on the 3d, from the Bay of 


Honduras. 


RECRUITING SERVICE. The number of re- 
cruits enlisted in the U. S. army, from the first of 
October, 1840, to the 30th of September, 1841, was 
four thousand nine hundred and twenty-two. 


THE ALLOWANCE OF A PER DIEM to Ge- 
neral Scott, as commissioner for the removal of the 
Cherokees, has, as our readers know, been recently 
made a matter of inquiry in the house of representa- 











| will have the inevitable effect o 
rations for the year, and leave the unfinished work 
_to certain dilapidation, the contracts subject to ex- 


prior to 1835, he would, as commissioner, have been 
|entitled to the per diem, but that law being construed 
| to extend to the case, the department was compelled 
to ask the allowance from congress. 

The session closing on the 4th March, nothing was 
done in the matter. 

The supreme court of the United States having, 


States, decided that the restriction in the act of 
| March, 1835, applied only to the appropriations 
made at that session of congress, even Mr. Grundy’s 
last objections could no longer be deemed tenable— 
and accordingly, Gen. Scott prepared to present his 
|claim anew; but, owing to having mislaid the origi- 
‘nal commission from Mr. Van Buren, it was not 
| done till after Mr. Bell had resigned his office as se- 
|cretary of war. As soon as it was presented, with 
|the original commission, and the transcript of the 
| decision in the case Minis, all difficulty was cleared 
| away, and the case was allowed, and the money paid, 
| in conformity with the standing usage of the war de- 
partment. [N. Y. American. 




















STATES OF THE UNION. 





MARYLAND. 
Tue CuesapeaKe AND Onto Canat. The unfor- 
tunate disagreement between the two houses of the 


legislature of Maryland, in relation to amendments 
‘/to the bill for completing this stupendous work to 


the coal and iron regions of Allegany county, which 
alone can bring the work into piosrene operation, 
suspending all ope- 


pensive litigation, and the state saddled with the in- 
terest accruing upon seven millions of dollars invest- 


ed in the undertaking,—and this is the more to be 
regretted, because the bill contemplated no new de- 


Van Buren, but of which it seemed no record had) 


' 


ing in his letter to Mr. W. “General Scott is richly | 
entitled to this compensation for his valuable and | 
ficulty which prevail in the business community; in 


in January, 1841, in the case of Minis vs. the United | 


contractors and engineers would undertake to finish 
the work to the mimes,provided the stale wou!d:agree 


~ 


| to postpone its preference to the proceeds of the eg- 


nal until the ciaims jor advances now required jo 
complete it, shall be satisfied. We think the defeat 
of the bill may be fairly be attributed to a want of a 
full view of the real position of affairs, and to the 
bustle which the closing of a session of a legislasure 
always produces when, important matters remain 
postponed to the last,moment. ‘So disastrous are 
likely to be the consequences of the delay of the 
work, especially to the upper counties of the state, 
that large meetings are convened and calls are mak- 
ing upon the Governor to convene an extra session 
of the legislature with a view of adopting a measure 
that would not only divert the catastrophe,—but 
bring to our aid the vast resources that are now ai- 
most within our grasp. 


-NEW YORK. 


MEETING AT THE EXCHANGE, Pursuant to the call 
published in the morning papers, a very large num- 
ber of persons assembled in the large room in the 
Exchange yesterday afternoon, to consider the pro- 
priety of urging upon our representatives in con- 
gress the necessity of prompt and decisive action 
upon the great questions of interest and importance 
to the whole country. 

The meeting was organised by the appointment of 
the following officers: 

BENJAMIN STRONG, chairman. 


Vice-Presidents. 

Anson G. PuE.ps, Henry Wyckorr, 

N..T. Hopparp, Wa. Cuurcui., 

Henry Suypam, Joun Tuomas, 

Hrram Kercuam, 

Secretaries. 
Scuuyier Livingston, Wm. B. Dean. 
The meeting was addressed by Hugh Maxwell an | 

Hiram Ketcham, esqs.; but want of space compels 
us to omit any further mention of the proceedings, 
except to say that the annexed resolutions read by 


But the pride of consistency would not permit the | Mr. Maxwell, were unanimously adopted; and on 
attorney general Grundy to change his opinion, and Motion of Gen. Tallmadge, a copy was ordered to 
he still insisted that the law of March, 1835, forbade | 
any allowance. So Mr. Poinsett, in February, 1839, | 


; 


asked Mr. Senator Wright to insert an item in the | 


be sent to both branches of the Jegislature of this 
state, as being equally amenable to public censure 
with congress. 

Whereas, the present condition of our country as 
exemplified in. the general derangement and depre- 
ciation of the curvency; in the deep distrust and dif- 


the consequent depression and distress of nearly all 


| the industrious classes; in the continued fall of pub- 
| lic and corporate securities—and in the deplorably 
Mr. Wright demurred, because of the law of 1835, | dishonored credit, not only of state governments, but 

Mr. | also of that of the federal Union—loudly appeals to 
the patriotism, pride and intelligence of Americans 


as a self-governed people. 
“ind whereas, the condition of our country is ren- 
dered yet more urgent by the ominous cloud which 
impends over our foreign relations, and by which our 
domestic embarrassments may speedily become ag- 
gravated into frightful obstacles to our national se- 
curity and honor. 

Therefore, we, the merchants, traders, and other 
citizens of New York, here assembled, with a solemn 
sense of the momentous interests and considerations, 
involved in the present crisis, and of the duty which 
| devolves upon us as citizens of the common metro- 
polis of the republic, have 

Resolved, That a crisis has manifestly arrived in 
which the indulgence of mere party feelings, and 
the achievement of mere party purposes, can afford 
no remedy for the imminent evils, under which the 
country labors; but having probably superinduced 
them are calculated to enhance and prolong them. 

Resolved, That such objects, ever ignoble in com- 
parison with the prosperity, happiness and dignity 0! 
the whole people, are, at the present juncture, espe 
cially unworthy of the high functions of our national 
legislators; and in open conflict with the interests, 
opinions and wishes, of the people whom they repre- 
sent. 

Resolved, That as republican citizens, and as mem- 
bers of both the great political parties, meeting here 
upon the common ground of the commonwealth, 
without compromising our distinetive political op!0- 
ions upon other questions, we cordially unite In de- 
precating all factious opposition to the administra- 
tion of our government in the hands of those ' 
whom the people under the constitution have com- 
mitted it, as unjust and degrading in itseli—as cal- 
culated to embarrass the necessary operations of the 
government—retard the fulfilment of its legitimate 
obligations, and. impair its timely vigor and useful 
ness, at a period of great public emergency, when 
the expectation of millions is concentrated upon the 
wisdom and success of its policy. hat 

Resolved, That the proposition emanating from tha 





pane upon the treasury, arrangements having been 


negotiated by which it is understood that capitalists, 
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recently favorably reported on by committees of the 
house of representatives and the senate, for the es- 
tablishment of a government exchequer, recognising 
as it does, both the power and duty of the federal 

overnment, to provide a sound currency for the peo- 
ple, is entitled to the candid consideration of all who 
appreciate the importance of a sound national cur- 
rency to the present wants and future prosperity of 


the country. vin, B 
"Resolved, That viewing the financial condition of 


_ the country in relation to the proper dignity and effi- 


ciency ‘of our republican government, we consider 
our congress now assembled, to be under the solemn 
responsibility of promptly imposing such duties upon 
imports as shall not pr put an end to the miserable 
and se policy of borrowing from year to year 
for ordinary expenditures, but also provide means 
for the punctual payment of such a debt as present 
exigencies may compel us to contract for the pur- 
pose of putting the country in a state of self-protec- 
tion and defence favorable to the fair adjustment of 
existing difficulties with foreign powers. 

Resolved, That we deem it the duty of congress to 
give this indispensable measure their first and high- 
est consideration—suffering it neither to be restrict- 
ed by false principles of economy, which the future 
ever shows to be the most improvident, nor deterred 
by frivolous and humiliating controversy; and fur- 
ther, that any attempt, wheresoever it may originate, 
or whatever purpose designed to postpone the great 
currency question to future sessions and to mingle 
such momentous questions of national security and 
honor with future political struggles, will receive, as 
it will deserve, the unqualified reprobation and uni- 
versal indignation of the people. And finally, we 
invoke the spirit of forbearance, of concession and 
of patriotism to preside over the deliberations of 
congress, and to secure such results as will strength- 


en the bonds of union, restore quiet to our harrassed. 


and suffering people, and set at work those elements 

which, unrestrained by factious designs, would re- 

store our beloved country to its former prosperity. 
[.M. Y. Courier, March 19. 


Legistature. Both houses have agreed to a re- 
solution to close the session on the 11th April. 


THE COURT FOR THE CORRECTION OF ERRORS COn- 
vened at Albany yesterday, at 12 o’clock. Present, 
the chancellor, and 26 senators. The chancellor 
moved that the court hold a special session at the 
capitol on the 4th of June, to consider writs of error. 
Mr. Peck moved to insert ‘City Hall in New York,” 
in the place of “the capitol in Albany,” which 
amendment was adopted after debate by a vote of 18 
to 12. The court then adjourned till the first Tues- 


day of April. [Albany Argus. 
FLORIDA. 


Florida, February 28, 1842. 

Twenty-three settlers, with their baggage and 
slaves, and one with his family, have crossed the 
Withlacoochee on their way to the Annuktiliga ham- 
mock to open a settlement. More are to follow, some 
probably to Clear Water harbor, west of Tampa, 
where Fort Harrison was located. This 1s the first 
time a settler has advanced south of the now noted 
Withlacoochee since the fall of 1835, the commence- 
ment of the war. This is planting a settlement in 
the ancient and once formidable stronghold of the 
Seminole. These men go prepared to encounter 
straggling Indians and to occupy the country, as the 
pioneers of this nation have always done, with the 
plough im one hand and. the rifle in the other. A 
blockhouse is to be built for them by the troops at 
such a point as they may select in the hammock, 
and that will form a rallying point for their opera- 
tions. They go with their eyes open, and know that 
this enterprise is one which will place them in the 
neighborhood of some of the Indians, but they are 
aware that if nothing is risked nothing will be gain- 
ed in such a country. 

This is an important movement. It is a beginning 
of theend. They go to a point within striking dis- 
tance of the once redoubtable Wahoo and Cove of 
the Withlacoochee, with the favorite haunts of the 
Honosapa near them on the gulf side. 

Such an armed occupation and settlement is a har- 
binger of good. It is truly pleasant to see the appa- 
Tatus of the pioneer advancing to subject to the use 
of civilization those fertile hammocks, blessed with 
a climate so mild and attractive. The westerh coast 
on or hear the gulf possesses a blander climate than 
on the eastern side of the territory. The sea breezes 
from the ocean on the Atlantic coast are much ruder 
and colder than on the western side, where the east 
winds from off the Atlantic are tempered by passage 
over land, and the gulf breezes are never as raw as 
those from the broad ocean. These regions must, at 
some future day, become a place of resort to those 
afflicted with pulmonary complaints. 


[Savannah Republican. 





Cot. Wortn. The legislature of Florida have 
passed resolutions expressive of their gratitude for 
the services which Col. W. J. Worth has rendered 
that territory as commander-in-chief of the military 
forces in that quarter. They speak in a manner 
highly complimentary of the skill and ability with 
which he has conducted the military operations en- 
trusted to his charge, and state that he has been in- 
strumental in ridding the territory of nearly seven 


hundred of her murderous foes. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


BRITISH POLICY. 
From the Boston Atlas, of March 15. 

Saat, AMERICA EVER BE TRULY INDEPENDENT?— 
“Never,” said the eloquent Marshall, so long as our 
own labor and our own industry are left unprotect- 
ed—never, so long as the darling object of our own 
government to dash down the enterprise of those. it 
should protect and foster.”” The truth of this is most 
painfully brought home to the heart of every Ameri- 
can bosom, that pulsates with true American feel- 
ings, by the présent disastrous condition of his coun- 
try, and its gloomy prospects for the future, render- 
ed even more gloomy by the intelligence just receiv- 
ed from Europe. While our own congress, with the 
most shameful and culpable indifference to its duties, 
is wasting most precious time in pitiful and con- 
temptible squabbling about paltry questions of reform 
in reducing the salaries of clerks and door keepers, 
and is looking idly on while our specie, the very life- 
blood of the country, is steadily and rapidly with- 
drawn from the country, and nothing is left to supply 
its place, the parliament of Great Britain, on the 
other hand, are preparing to strike still deeper blows 
and the very means of our existence. We have 
already spoken of the defeat of the motion of Lord 
John Russell, for a fixed duty on foreign corn, by a 
majority so overwhelming, as to leave no hope that 
the present parliament will do any thing, in the least 
degree calculated to open a market there for Ameri- 
can wheat. While the criminal negligence of our 
own national legislature is permitting our country to 
be inundated with the products of Great. Britain, 
draining us of our specie, and leaving us no perma- 
nent or enduring substitute, our own wheat fields are 
doomed to lie idle and unproductive, and our wheat 
to decay in our store houses, for the want of a market. 

Nor is this all. Not. only does England refuse’ to 
open a market for our wheat, our flour and other 
provisions, but roe ENGLISH MINISTRY HAVE ACTUAL- 
LY INTRODUCED A BILL, WITH THE CERTAINTY OF ITS 
PASSAGE, TO LAY A HEAVY TAX UPON WHEAT, FLOUR 
AND ALL OTHER PROVISIONS IMPORTED INTO Canapa!— 
So that, not only are we to be shut out from all pros- 
pect of a market in England, but we are to be depriv- 
ed of that which we already enjoy in Canada. Some 
idea of the value of this market to the United States, 
may be drawn from the following table, showing the 
amount of exports into Canada of some of the more 
important articles upon which it is proposed in the 
bill of Mr. Gladstone to lay a heavy duty, taken from 
the commerce and navigation table of congross for 
1840. 'The amount for 1841 cannot be ascertained, 
but they are estimated as more than three times as 








much. 

Beef, 3,777 bbls. 
Hides, 74,742 
Horned cattle, 3,430 
Pork, 38,863 bbls. 
-Hams, 138,611 Ibs. 
Lard, 102,771 Ibs. 
Hogs, 4,066 
Butter, 303,251 Ibs. 
Cheese, 145,786 Ibs. 
Wheat, 1,066,604 bushels. 
Flour, 432,356 Ibs. 


130,747 bushels. 
98,193 bbls. 


Indian corn, 
Meal, rye and Indian oats 
and other grain, 
Total value of exports, $4,296,405. 
This market is principaliy improved by the states 
of Ohio, New York, Michigan, Ilinoes, and Indiana, 
and besides the indirect advantage derived from it 
by our shipping on the lakes, yielded a direct in- 
come to the country the last year, of upwards of ten 
millions of dollars, in specie and its full equivalents!— 
This market we are soon to lose. The market for 
cotton will go next, and where we are then to look 
for any thing to pay for the flood gates of foreign 


we can better afford to make, and let congress see 
that foreign manufacturers do not compel us to take 
them, by foreing their goods upon us, whether we 
will orno. It isa startling and most alarming fact, 
that has recently been brought to light, that of the 
importations into the port of New York, during the 
last year, no less than eighty-three per centum has been 
done on account of foreigners! Congress only can stop 
this by SPECIFIC DUTIES! Ad valorem duties 
are good for nothing. They are more than useless. 
THEY INVITE PRAvD! 

And not only must congress proteet Americans from 
being thus virtually robbed andl pillaged by fraudulent 
foreigners, but they should legislate with the view of 
forcing: open, by retaliatory duties, the ports which 
are now hermetically sealed, to our pork, tobacco, 
flour, wheat, &c. and which soon will be to our cot- 
ton. 

As to the bill introduced in behalf of the British 
ministry in the house of commons by Mr. Glad- 
stone, one of the ministry, entitled a bill to re- 
gulate colonial customs’ duties, it is sufficient to 
say, there can be no doubt of its passage, from the 
fact that it was strongly supported by the leaders of 
both parties—Mr. Gladstone, Sir Charles Douglass, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Stuart Wortley, on the part of 
the ministry, and Lord John Russell, and Mr. La- 
bouchere, both members of the former ministry, on 
the part of the opposition. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Gladstone said: 

‘The principal exemptions he proposed to remove, 
were those of grain and wheat flour, and salt meat 
provisions. He believed that it was the general de- 
sire of the people of Canada, that a tax should be 
imposed upon all provisions coming in from America, 
especially those kinds already mentioned. The theory 
of the law was to give an advantage to Canadian pro- 
duce in the British market. A-distinction should be 
made in favor of the Canadian farmer.” 

Again: 

‘“‘He would, therefore, propose a duty of Qs. a bbl 
upon fish dried or salted, 3s. upon pickled fish, upon 
butter 8s. per cwt. upon cheese 5s. per cwt. &e. He 
would not propose more than 3s. a quarter upon wheat 
coming from the United States. This would be done 
principally in reference to the fact that Canada had 
already sent considerable quantities of grain and flour 
to other parts of the empire, and she was likely to 
send much greater supplies when her capabilities 
were developed.” 


It will undoubtedly be passed to a law, and the 
wheat, flour, pork, butter, cheese, &c. which finds a 
market, to the amount of ten millions, will be left a 
drug upon the hands of our western farmers, When 
will the nation fully realize the necessity of protec- 
tion, nay, of self preservation? How much longer 
will southern cupidity and short-sightedneess compel 
us to remain colonial vassals to England? 


OUR COMMERCE. The following letter is from 
a most respectable and creditable source. The state- 
ment which it contains, as our readers will See, are 
of great public importance at the present moment. 

Dear siz: Believing that any information relating 
to the commerce of our country will be acceptable 
to you, the undersigned, a mercantile firm of Savan- 
nah, interested in vessels that are employed in the 
freighting business, respectfully beg leave to ask your 
attention to the enclosed price current, containing a 
list of vessels at the port of Savannah, on the 25th 
ultimo, by reference to which you will observe that 
the aggregate of tonnage there registered and en- 








rolled was at that time 18,389 tons— Tons: 
Of which were English, 14,928 
American, 3,196 
French, 965 
Total, 1 

To wit: 14 English ships, Sass 
2 American ships, 749 
12 English barques, 4,928 
1 American barque, 269 
1 French barque, 265 
1 English brig, 250 

9 American brigs, employed 

principally in coastwise 
treighting 2.178 
Total, 18,389 


The amount of English tonnage at other southern 
ports is also usually large, and has been for some 








importations which are to be let loose upon us, heaven | time constantly inereasing. It is the opinion of many 


only knows. The whole nation seems drifting fast 
down the current to certain beggary and destruction, 
unless congress shall at once come up to the work of 
salvation in the-true spirit of patriotism. Nothing 
now can save us from impending ruin but such a re- 
vision of the tariff as shall put an immediate Stop to 
the excessive importation of goods, such as we can 
produce at home. Let us never import that which 


judicious persons acquainted with the subject, that 
nearly if not quite one-half of the cotton crop of the 
| United States will be exported in British and other 
| foreign vessels. 
| We have taken the liberty, sir, of inviting your at- 
|tention to this subject, because we deem it of great 
|importance to our commercial interests, as the pre- 
sent state of things is in our judgment the principal 
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obstacle to the success of American freighting ves-| great public code. Great Britain professes to push March, 1897, 20th Apri], 1818, and 3d March, 1819, 
sels, the business of which at the present time is la-| this point, in order to destroy the yet existing relics | they extended and enforced the provisions and penal- ep 
boring under very great depression, arising, as we of that trade. We do not question her motives; that | ties upon this subject, and rendered liable to heavy ; the co 
think, in a great degree from the large number of} is no part of our purpose. But in al] general discus- | fines, and among other punishments, to an imprison- 2 tions, 
foreign vessels that are allowed to compete on equal | sions, we must take human nature, as it is, with the ; ment of seven. years, those who should be engaged - sparto 
terms with our own. {[Vat. Intel. | good and the bad blended together; and we may, | in this nefarious pursuit. Their armed cruisers have —  nacity 
fore rr meemeenrae eRe nn | Without offence, fairly follow out the application of | permanent instructions to examine all the American » i nacity 
THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. a principle, and seek its consequences to the parties. |merchant vessels they meet, and which they have es are SU 
And we are at Jiberty, without violating any of the | reason to suspect: and their tribunals enforce these = ciple 
The ratification by five of the principal powers of| courtesies of a liberal controversy, to assume, that | repressive Jaws with as much promptitude and im- form; 
Europe, of a treaty, the stipulations of which have senso Rebar aot to ba ig upon ‘al partienlty as Reve of France or England enforce q| ba b 
. se interests, whatever motive of general. benevolence | similar laws. at violations may occasionally oc- z lish gi 
been concocted mainly by the British government, | may have led to the difference. Great Britain is|cur, and that the American flag Sas be bampalimes ; enfore 
and probably with especial view to the position of| eminently a maritime and commercial nation, and | abused, we feel no disposition to deny. Not by the ; can ge 
the United States as one of her most formidable ri- the history of her naval progress, during the last | introduction of slaves into the United States, for es a just 
vals for trade, commerce, and enterprise, and the century and a half, is pregnant with lessons for all | that traffic is unknown, and would be impossible. _ honor 
hesitati f ; , : ie aad peop interested in the freedom of the seas. She | We may venture to assert, that not a slave has been __—Ssoprreser 
esitations the French government at our fas as marched steadily on to her object. Naval supe- | imported into the United States for thirty years. We | witho 
dates to ratify that treaty, renders the topic at this| riority she has acquired, and naval supremacy she | would not be guilty of deception upon this subject, '— home, 
moment of the most serious import. ‘The moment seeks. We say this in a spirit of truth, not of of-| and if there is a single exception to this statement, ra But 
the provisions of the treaty were announced, the fence. Human ambition is every where in some | we have never learned it. Tf American interests are terpol 
: " form or other, in ceaseless action; and upon sea and | connected with this traffic, it is in the transportation may t 
French press, almost without exception, denounced land, the history of the past is but the warning of the ; of slaves to Brazil or to the Spanish colonies. But applie 
the measure, and the spirited speeches which were | future; and nations will strive, as they have striven | even this is much rarer than is supposed, and what tensio 
delivered in the chamber of deputies, adverse to the for rote g HM is are Has the rary po. has given erent ” the Pa ab of it frequent eyo 
: . . vernment and people o reat Britain should shut ' occurrence is the fact, that the shar altimore its pla 
ratification, induced the warn y themselves to offer their eyes to the Effect of this claim of a right of | schooners, well known for their speed, nt often sold rowel 
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between the British and American governments, is a| until we actually hear the sound of their guns. Does| American government assent to the propositions, condi 
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Its connection with the African slave trade is but| States. ‘The American government, if not the first, | the motives of the United States may be fairly sus- [%e *ons 
incidental, and the nature of this traffic which no} was among the first to give the example to the world pected, and their conduct arraigned at the bar of a wad 
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bination of states to make an interpolation into the| measures for its repression, and in subsequent laws, | a natural indisposition in the human mind to yield to Ue aha 
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the consequences. The sentiment is common to na- 
tions, as well as to individuals, and in fact forms 

art of the dignity of human nature. English perti- 
nacity in demanding has been met by American perti- 
nacity in resisting: and now, when the United States 
are summoned to give their adhesion to a new prin- 
ciple of public law, against which they have uni- 
formly protested, since its first promulgation, and are 
told by Lord Aberdeen, that the course of the Eng- 
lish government is taken, and that this ciaim will be 
enforced, with the taunt that, ‘it is for the Ameri- 
can government to determine, what may be due to 
a just regard for the national dignity and national 
honor,” no generous people can fail to find in the 
present position that just resistance to dictation, 
without which there can neither be self-respect at 
home, nor honorable estimation abroad. 

But besides, where would end this doctrine of in- 
terpolation? Who can tell the extent to which it 
may be pushed, or the purposes, to which it may be 
applied. It is by progressive steps, that many a pre- 
tension, hostile to the best dictates of reason and 
humanity, has urged its way to recognition, and taken 
its place in the code of maritime law. Belligerent 
powers are always ready to break down the feeble 
barriers, with which public opinion has endeavored 
to protect the rights of peaceful traffic, and in the 
“Times” of the eighth instant, this process is de- 
scribed and defended with equal frankness and cool- 
ness. The lessons of the past are lost upon him, 
who does not read in this avowal, the contemplated 
transformations, which the great maritime code is 
destined to undergo. An act of violence of yester- 
day, so pronounced by the duke of Wellington and 
lord Stowell, becomes the doctrine of to-day, and to 
morrow finds itself firmly established, to be defend- 
ed by jurists, enforced by cannon, and applied by 
courts of admiralty 

‘And the same kind of general proscription, since 
attempted by Napoleon against ourselves, has equal- 
ly failed to gain admittance into the international 
code. In all this, history, justice and expediency 
have alternately triumphed, but each step has been the 
result of a struggle (the italics here and elsewhere are 
our own), such as is now pending between ourselves 
and the United States. Law has to work its own way.” 
Significant words these, and as true as they are sig- 
nificant. When force more and more usurps the 
place of justice, law works its own’ way, and it goes 
on bearing down before it the doctrine of jurists, the 
decisions of judges and the rights of the world. : 

But apart from these general considerations, ap- 
plicable to all changes in the maritime code of na- 
lions, there are cogent reasons, why the U. States 
should refuse their assent ‘to this measure, some of 
which are common to them and to all other states, 
which donot seek to exercise the police of the seas, 
or as the Times says to be the constable of the ocean, 
and others, which are proper to them only, arising 
out of the peculiar relation, which a community of 
language, manners and institutions, exerts between 
them and England. 

Looking to this right of search, as a nieasure af- 
fecting the commerce of the ocean, it is arbitrary, 
vexatious, and not only liable, but necessarily liable 
to serious abuse. 





Itis arbitrary, because it constitutes a naval offi- 
cer, whatever may be his rank, the judge to decide 
Upon serious questions, and upon grave interests. It 
permits a foreigner, under the pretence of settling 
the national character of a vessel, and the objects of 
her cruize, to mdulge his antipathies or his love of 
gain, by seizing the ship and cargo, and imprisoning 
the crew, and by sending them to a distant port for 
examination; and all this without any practical re- 
dress against the wrong doer. 

tis vexatious, because all who know any thing of 
the course of boarding ships and boarding officers, 
under similar circumstances, know, that the search is 
pursued with little regard to justice or forbearance. 
here is power on one side, and weakness on the 
other. The American vessels, during the long pe- 
riod of lawless domination, which the belligerent 
powers exercised over the high seas for many years, 
at the close of the last century, and at the commence- 
ment of the present, were too often the victims of a 
Similar search, instigated frequently by cupidity, and 
rondueted in the most injurious and offensive man- 
e r; ns leave any doubts respecting the course which 
vou d be taken, should this claim be recognized. In 
“iis condemnation, we speak now of what is history. 
€ stop not to examine the value of the preten- 
‘lons by which these aggressions were sought to be 
Justified; that the antagonist party had commenced 
this work of violence; nor the truth of the charges 
thus respectively preferred. wiki 

And tthe vessels of France, of the United States 
and of the Hanse towns, have ulready had a fore- 
taste of what will occur, when afew years more 


sj 


acknowledged principle of international law. The 
crews will be paraded and examined, perhaps by a 
young midshipman, and this offensive operation wiil 
be rendered more offensive, by that kind of inso- 
lence, which is every where the sure accompani- 
ment of unchecked responsibility. This tendency to 
abuse cannot be better described, than it has been by 
the London Sun, and as its views, upon this question, 


} 


them. It says, that arbitrary habits ‘are engender- 
ed and maintained in our naval officers by the mode 
employed to procure men for the fleet, and those 
habits make them treat foreign vessels in an arbitra- 
ry manner.” So far as respects the treatment of 
merchant vessels, this is true to the letter. And once 
establish this right of search,, and the scenes of vio- 
lence, which chequered the ocean for twenty years, 
will again be renewed. The hatches will be broken 
open, the cargo overhauled, property dilapidated, and 
many articles will be taken, as they have been taken, 
without permission and without compensation. This 
has often happened, and -isan abuse, inseparable 
from such proceedings. Prohibited and deplored, 
no doubt, by all honorable officers of a boarding 
ship but, where might makes right, easily effected, 
and not easily detected and punished. 

The annals of American voyages abound with si- 
milar incidents, which occurred during those stormy 
periods. And the complaints were not confined to 
the conduct of one of the belligerent powers, though 
one from the number of its cruisers, if for no other 
cause, was much more injurious to the American 
commerce than the other. 

We speak of all this as an historian, but we speak 
of it as an historian holding up the past as a warn- 
ing, and predicting that the future will bring with it 
the same consequences, if the same causes are put in 
operation. The Journal the “Scotsman” is perfect- 
ly correct in its appreciation of the American feel- 
ing, when it says, ‘We have little doubt, that the ar- 
rogant and indefensible right of search, claimed by 
Great Britain in the last war, lies at the bottom of 
ihe stubborn hostility of the Americans to the rea- 
sonable propositions of our government.” 

But again, this claim is liable to serious abuse, be- 
cause there are strong temptations, both national and 
individual, to pervert the professed objects of the 
search into others, which, though not avowed, are 
apparent; and because the remedy is distant, ex- 
pensive, and doubtful. 


The commerce of Africa is already important, 
and is becoming more so every day. The very sup- 
pression of the trade in human beings will tend ob- 
viously to turn industry and capital into other branch- 
es of employment. England is now exploring the 
interior of that great continent, and with her inter- 
course with the native tribes, and preparing of new 
means of communication, who can doubt, but that 
English cruizers, stationed upon that distant coast, 
with an unlimited right of search, and discretionary 
authority to take possession of all vessels frequent- 
ing those seas, will seriously interrupt the trade of 
other nations, by sending in their vessels for trial 
under very slight pretences, and in fact under no 
real pretences whatever. For we must not lose 
sight of one of the most important elements in all 
this controversy; which is, that the mere appearance 
of a merchant ship in those regions is ipso facto sus- 
picious. This is the very groundwork of the Eng- 
lish pretension; the right as her government now 
contends, to ascertain by actual examination, the 
true character of every vessel found in “certain la- 
titudes,” which are assumed to be suspicious; as the 
quarantine regulations presuppose many régions to 
be always pestiferous. Under these circumstances, 
a boarding officer, stimulated by that reward which a 
successful capture always brings with it, and by a 
determination, which may not be uncharitably charg- 
ed to him, of favoring the trade of his own country, 





has just,changed her destination, rather than sub- 
ject herself to the vexations which another French 
ship, the ‘“‘Marabout” had experienced from the 
English cruizers upon the coast of Brazil. As to 
the indignity to which this proceeding will expose 
the officers and crews of the merchant ships, that 
must be left to every nation to appreciate for itself. 
Itis not probable that the pretention will be render- 


are ‘more authoritative than ours, we shall quote (ed less offensive by the mode of its execution. 


But beyond all these objects, applicable in com- 
mon to every maritime nation, there is another, far 
more powerful in its operation, and which, from the 
peculiar relation of language, manners and institu-' 
tions that exist between the United States and Great 
Britain, renders this measure, not only obnoxious, 
but to the last degree unacceptable to the people. 
We would not impute unworthy motives to a great 
and intelligent people, and Great Britain. has done 
enough to command for herself her full share of the 
admiration of the world. But we must take human 
nature as we find it, and the code of political ethies is 
a loose system, where there is much, both of good and 
evil. Amidst many gradual meliorations in the con- 
stitution of England, she has adhered with wonderful 
tenacity to certain pretensions, arising out of feudal 
notions, and among others, to one, by which she 
claims, that every person born under her government 
is forever a British subject, and that if he is by condi- 
tion a seaman, he is liable to be taken, wherever he 
can be found, and forcibly compelled to serve an un- 
limited period on board her vessels of war. This is 
not a conscription, which operates equally upon all, 
subjecting all to the same chance, and requiring their 
services, upon established conditions, and for fixed 
periods. However, so faras this is a municipal re- 
gulation, other nations have no concern with its jus- 
tice or policy, except as a subject of general specula 
tion. But uufortunately for the duration of harmony 
between the United States and Great Britain, this 
pretension is a subject of fearful importance. The 
British government claims the right of impressing 
seamen on board the merchant vessel of the United 
States, and once, as is well known, they exercised 


.| this right on board the Chesapeake frigate, after an 


action in profound peace, when the American ship 
was compelled to yield to superior force. The con- 
duct of the commander was however disavowed, but 
his zeal was rewarded by promotion. 

It is now a matter of history, that for many years, 
the British armed ships boarded the American ves- 
sels, wherever they found them upon the ocean, and 
seized their crews, incorporating them with their 
own, and compelling them to fight the battles of a fo- 
reign power; first against France, and ultimately, 
after the commencement of the war to which these 
aggressions gave rise, to fight ugainst their own coun- 
try. In theory, indeed, the British government did 
not arrogate to itself the right to impress American 
citizens, unless those citizens had been born British 
subjects. In that case the new character, with which 
they were invested, gave them no protection against 
this pretension. But in its practical operation, the 
power was exercised with a general disregard of the 
character of the American crews, the boarding offi- 
cer being the final judge, and the cruizer being al- 
most always in want of able seamen. A midship- 
man entered an American vessel with absolute pow- 
er, mustered the crew, declared that such and such 
persons were British subjects, seized them, and trans- 
ported them to his own ship, to be released by death, 
or by a general peace. 


Vain were the protestations of these unhappy vic- 
tims of lawless aggression; vain the opposition of the 
captain; vain the proofs, furnished by the papers. 
His Britannic majesty’s ships wanted seamen, and 
seamen they took. During many years, a warm di- 
plomatic correspondence was carried on between the 
two governments, but the argument being exhausted, 
and the abuse continued, an appeal was finally made 





and of discouraging that of another, will readily be- 
lieve or affect to believe, not that there is just 
ground to suspect the destination of a vessel, that 


nishes, agreeably to these new institutes; but that 
the redeeming circumstances about her are not suf- 
ficient to establish that her cruise is a lawiul one, or 
that she is entitled to the national character she 
claims; and that she must be sent to a court of admi- 
raity, to one of those great Maelstroms which swal- 
lowed up so many American ships, during that pe- 
riod when there was no right upon the ocean but the 
right of force. 


stood. 
A trade, carried on under such unfavorable cir- 


her prejudices or interests may dictate. 





Shall have consecrated the present ductrine, as an 


her very appearance upon his cruizing ground fur- | 


The vexation and interruption of >, 
voyages, the result of this system, are easily under- | tain established formalities, they may be invested 


to arms. 

| The British government said, our seamen seek pro- 
‘tection in the United States, and enter into their ma- 
rine, and thus escape from the duties they owe to 
their own country. We have a rizht to their servi- 
ces and we have also a right to take them wherever 
we can find them in merchant ships on the high 
seas, having first entered these ships for another pur- 
20 3e. 

{ To this, the American government answered, we 
deny the doctrine of perpetual allegiance. Our 
country is open, and if foreigners come here, after a 
‘certam number of years, and compliance with cer- 





' with the character of American citizens, and then 
it is our duty to protect them. You adopt the same 


cumstances, cannot contend with the trade of a fa-) principle, and follow the same practice; you natu- 
vored nation, and who may be harsh or lenient, as | ralize by special acts of parliament; you naturalize 
It must be | all persons, who reside a certain number of years in 
abandoned, as some of the Paris journals of the 8th | your colonies; and you naturalize all seamen, who 
inst. announee that the French vessel the “Sophie”: have served a short term im-your navy. At this mo- 
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ment the governors of some of your colonies are com- 
pelling emigrants from the United States to bear arms 
against us. 

We have just turned to M’Culloch’s Dictionary of 
commerce to ascertain how far the American go- 
vernment were borne out in their assertion, respect- 
ing he naturalization of foreign seamen by the Bri- 
tish law, and there we find page 1011, that among 
other means of naturalization, a foreigner who has 
“‘served-on board her majesty’s ships of war, in time 
of war for the space of three years, becomes a Bri- 
tish seamen.”” ‘But his majesty may, by proclama- 
tion during war, declare that foreigners, who have 
served too years in the royal navy during such war, 
shall be deemed as British seamen.” 

The act of congress, respecting the employment 
of seamen in the American service, provides that no 
person shall be employed in the public or private 
vessels of the United States, who is not a native or 
naturalized citizen. Another act on the subject of 
naturalization provides, that ‘‘no person can become 
a citizen of the United States, who shall not, for the 
continual term of five years next preceding his ad- 
mission, have resided within the United States, with- 
out being at any time during the said five years, out 
of the territory of the United States.” In the one 
country a foreigner can enter into the marine service 
without the probation of a moment; and after serv- 
ing three years, he becomes ipso facto a British sea- 
man. Into. the marine service of the other, no one 
but a native can enter, till he shall have actually 
lived five years in the country, without departing 
from it. 

In the whole history of human inconsistencies, few 
chapters can be found more striking than this. 

But the United States were anxious to avuid a war 
with Great Britain. They were willing to concede 
much to avert this extremity. They exhausted the 
catalogue of arguments and of offers. Thus speaks 
the president of the United States in his message of 
June 13, 1812, recommending war: ‘‘This practice,” 
- that of impressment, ‘‘is so far from affecting Bri- 
tish subjects alone that under preténce of searching 
for these, thousands of American citizens, under the 
safe guard of public law, and of their natural flag, 
have been torn from their country, and from every 
thing dear to them, have been dragged on board the 
ships of war of a foreign nation, and exposed under 
the severities of their discipline, to be exiled to the 
most distant and deadly regions, to risk their lives in 
the battles of their oppressors, and to be the melan- 
choly instruments of taking away the lives of their 
own brethren.” 

Against this crying enormity, whieh Great Britain 
would be so prompt to avenge if committed against 
herself, the United States have in vain exhausted 
remonstrances and expostulations; and that no doubt 
might be wanting of their conciliatory disposition, 
and no pretext left for a continuance of the prac- 
tice, the British government was formally assured of 
the readiness of the United States to enter into an 
arrangement, such as could not be rejected, if the 
recovery of the British subject were the real and 
oo object. The communication passed without ef- 

ect.” 

We return to the point maintained by the Ame- 
rican goveroment in the correspondence, to which 
we, have referred. Independently, said they, of these 
obvious considerations (the same we have already 
presented) there is another which covers the whole 
question. Your right by your own confession, is not 
ah absolute one. It yields to our right of sovereign- 
ty. You do not claim to come upon our soil, and there 
to seize your sailors. Where do you find the right 
to seize them in our ships covered by our flag, which 
is exclusive of your jurisdiction except in certain 
prescribed cases in time of war, as the territory of 
the United States? If you suffer your citizens to es- 
cape, and to come under our sovereignty, your claim 
to their services must yield to our superior claim to 
national immunity. Like many other rights or pre- 
ténsions in society, if this cannot be exercised with- 
out violating the privileges of another party, it must 
be abandoned. 


The British jurists of that day, who administered, 
and often made the maritime law, were endowed 
with’ sufficient subtlety to discover new principles 
to suit new circumstances, and her statesmen had 
sufficient firmness to adopt and maintain them. But 
we doubt, if in the whole progress of that warfare, 
between orders in council and imperial decrees, 
which so long vexed neutral commerce, and outraged 
the common sense of mankind, a bolder invasion was 
made into the regions of maritime metaphysics, than 
in the promulgation of that doctrine, which was to 
reconcile the exercise of this right of impressment, 
with those princip!es of public law, that had been so 
long aud too clearly. established to be directly con- 
troverted.. Who was the discoverer of this, till then, 
terra incognita we know not; but its revelation was 





announced by great authority and from a high place. 
It is to be found in a declaration of the prince regent 
of Great Britain, dated. July 9, 1813, made in an- 
swer to the manifesto of the American government, 
recapitulating the causes which had driven the United 
States to war. And itis there gravely maintained 
that ‘his royal highness can never admit, that in the 
exercise of the undoubted and hitherto undisputed 
right of searching neutral merchant vessels in time 
of war (alluding to the ordinary right of search, re- 
cognised by the Jaw of nations) the impressment of 
British seamen, when found therein, can be deemed 
any violation of a neutral flag. Neither can he 
(the prince regent) admit, that the taking such sea- 
men from on board such vessels can be considered 
by any neutral state, as a hostile measure, or a justi- 
fiable cause of war.”’ 

And thus speaks the executive of England. The 
right to ENTER an American ship for the purpose of 
impressment is clearly disclaimed; but having entered 
for a lawful purpose, then the boarding officer has, 
the right to take any British subjects he may find; 
that is to say, to seize every American sailor, and 
place him upon the deck of a British cruiser. We 
shall not go back to the history of the monstrous 
abuses, to which this pretension gave birth, and which 
drove the United States to war. They would have 
become a by-word among nations, had they tamely 
submitted. to see their seamen dragged into this worst 
of slavery. But it is well, with regard to the future, 
to investigate the claims of the past. A seaman, on 
board an American ship, is protected by his national 
flag. No British officer can enter, for the purpose of 
tearing him from this natural asylum. But having 
entered for one object he may execute another. Cer- 
tain belligerent rights are given to him, and he may 
board all vessels upon the great highway of nations, 
in order to enforce them. And having done, or af- 
fected to do this, he may then turn round, and per- 
vert his right of entry to a totally different object. 
He may violate the sovereignty of the neutral power, 
by giving effect, not to the code of international law, 
but to the mere municipal regulations of his own 
country; and under the most arbitrary and offensive 
circumstances. No, all this is but the sophistry of | 
power, determined to attain its object, and seeking to 
justify itself. There is no such right of conversion. 
No just claim to demand one thing, and do another. 
The whole pretension shocks the common sense of 
the world. 

Argument would be lost in its refutation. The 
analogy of the English law would lead the British 
government toa far different conclusion. In England, 
if a person has a right of entry for one purpose, and 
perverts it to another, he renders himself a tresspasser 
aB INITIO. He finds no convertible justification, by 
which his real object may be attained, while he covers 
himself with a professed one. 

According to this right of conversion, when the 
British forces entered the state of New York to burn 
the “Caroline,” having got within the American ter- 
ritory, for what they contended to be a lawful pur- 
pose, they might have then violated the national so- 
vereignty at pleasure, and seized all the persons they 
found, who had been born British subjects, and trans- 
ported them into Canada. And why not have seized 
their American debtors, if they had any, or done any 
other act, which they might lawfully do at home, as 
they claim to enforce their municipal laws upon the 
vessels of the United States. This claim can only 
be supported upon the ground that these laws ripe 
over those of the United States, wherever British 
power plants itself; even for the shortest period and 
for whatever purpose. 


But another high authority, the Times, has recently 
laid down the same doctrine, more distinctly indeed, 
and quite ex cathedra, showing how rapidly these ma- 
ritime pretensions gather strength from time and use. 
We cannot, at this moment, refer to the number, 
which contains this dictum, but it must have been 
that of the 6th or 7th of January and will be found in 
Galignani’s Messenger of 10th January, extracted 
from the London Journal. After Jaying down the 
right of search for enemy’s property and articles con- 
traband of war, the Times continues, ‘It is also, we 
believe, confessed, that, if in the course of search, 
we find the goods and persons of our enemies, such 
goods and persons may be made lawful prizes and 
prisoners; the law however being punctilious (!) 
enough to require in the former instance, that the 
captors sha]l pay freight to the neutral carriers, of 
whose cargo they possess themselves. Now during 
our wars with France, we exercised this uncontested 
and incontestable right against America and all the 
rest of the world; with this not very unnatural corol- 
lary (!) that as we might take the persons of the 
king’s enemies (a right given by the Jaw of nations) 
we might take the persons of the king’s subjects, who 





had deserted their duty (meaning thereby all speak- 
ing the English language) and were serving in foreign 


ships,” (a right totally unknown to, and unrecognised 
by the law of nations.) We shall continue our quo- 
tations from the Times, because nothing we could 
say, would more forcibly describe the intolerable 
abuses of this pretension, and because, from the po- 
sition and character of that journal we have the best 
assurance, that those abuses are not exaggerated. 

‘In the practical enforcement, however, of this 
right or wrong, for on that point it is not now neces- 
sary to pronounce, the searching party being, from 
ps nature of the case, the strongest, pn moreover 
ordinarily speaking, persons of its, were apt 
to be somewhat pe As in their judgment of a. 
was American and. who was English: ‘‘when they 
doubted they took the trick” at least so thought and 
said the Americans, and any one may remember, that 
once taken and lodged in an English.man of war, by 
right or by wrong, it was not a very easy matter to 
get out of it: and accordingly the American had to 
stay, with just as good a chance of being cut off by a 
French cannon ball, before he could get his right 
again, as any of his English fellow sailors.” We 
pardon the frivolity of manner, with which this grave 
subject is treated, in consideration of the frankness 
of the journal, in the open avowal of principle, which 
cannot fail to excite general reprobation, now the 
unnatural excitement of a long and bitter war has 
passed away. 

A nation, which should tamely submit to such pre- 
tensions would merit, as surely is it would receive, 
the contumely of the world. 

The Times adds, ‘‘that this dispute (of impress- 
ment) now sleeps, though it will have to be revived, 
at Jatest on the next occasion, when we find ourselves 
invested by a war with the right, of which it is the 
consequence; -and indeed it might he raised upon the 
contemplated treaty, giving a mutual right of search 
for the prevention of the slave trade, unless provided 
for, as it easily might and probably would be, by spe- 
cial articles.” 


But here is the true key to much of the reluctance 
of the American government to become a party to any 
arrangement, which shall add to the category of the 
right of search; whether it is likewise the key to per- 
tinacity, with which the British government presses 
this matter, we do not presume to judge. Until now 
the right of search has been a belligerent right, be- 
longing only to a state of war Here is the first 
formal claim to exercise it in time of peace. Im- 
pressment is a municipal right, depending, say the 
English jurists, upon the mutual relation of allegiance 
and protection, and the duties which these recipro- 
cally create. Ordinarily itis exercised in time of 
war only, but the government might authorise its ex- 
ercise at all times, as the conscription is operative, as 
well in peace as war. And surely many cases may 
occur, where its exercise might be necessary to man 
a fleet, before hostilities were actually declared, but 
while they were considered impending. Under such 
circumstances, this new right of search, bringing a 
British boarding officer legally on board an Ameri- 
can ship, for a defined object, would enable him very 
conveniently, after satisfying himself she heither 
sought nor contained slaves, to seize her crew and 
reduce them to a worse than African bondage; be- 
cause to all their other miseries might be added the 
obligation to fight against the flag of their own coun- 
try. 

The ‘‘Scotsman” is not less frank than the ‘*Times;”’ 
“the object of one” says the former journai, alluding 
to the right of search as heretofore practised ‘‘was to 
discover British sailors in American vessels, and 
practically gave our naval officers a power to impress 
seamen from the ships of another state.” ' 

So, having-already maintained, under various vicis- 
situdes, the right to seize American sailors in time 
of war, as a consequence of her belligerent right of 
search, if the present pretension is established, Great 
Britain can then seize them in time of peace, as a 
consequence of her pacific right of search, called 
Visitation, and thus the marine of the United States 
will be an inexhaustible fountain, whence in peace 
and war she can seek her force. 

But it may be said, and indeed the suggestion as 
we have seen, is in the “Times,” that it is in the 
power of the American government to frame a con- 
vention, which shall exclude this process of impress 
ment, and therefore the fear of its occurrence ought 
not to prevent the adoption of this check to an odious 
traffic. To this suggestion the answer is easy. The 
United States can enter into no stipulation, which 
can be tortured into a recognition of this doctrine 0 
impressment. They cannot provide for its restric- 
tion nor regulation. They can only accept a general 
declaration from the British government, that their 
flag shall protect their seamen, at all times and under 
all circumstances; and there is little reason to hope, 
that the counsels of justice will so far prevail over 
those of interest, as to lead to such a measure. 

Were it however adopted by the British govern- 
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ment, as the regulation of its future conduct, it would 
be hailed inthe United States as the harbinger of a 
brighter day, as the cause and the precursor of an in- 
definite peace, between two nations, having so many 
reasons for union, and so few for separation. ' 
In such an event, there would be little hazard in 
predicting, that < satisfactory arrangement might 
soon be made, by which the fullest co-operation of 
the United States would be obtained towards the sup- 
ression of the slave trade. The great difficulty be- 
ing removed, a mutual spirit of conciliation would 
soon do the rest. But till then, the United States 
cannot, in any arrangement giving reciprocally the 
right of search, with a professed view to the extinc- 
tion of the slave trade, admit a stipulation, that the 
doctrine of constructive entrance should not apply, 
and that their seamen should be safe from seizure. 


selves to, by admitting this claim to’visit their ships; 


claim as grounded in unrighteousness.” 

The correspondence with the British secretaries 
of state for foreign affairs, just published by the 
American government, comes marvelously in sup- 
port of the remarks of the Sun, though received since 
those remarks were written. It gives to them almost 
the chapter of prophecy. The search of five Ameri- 
can vessels is complained of by the American minis- 
ter, the Douglas, the Iago, the Hero, the Mary and 
Susan. And in four of these cases, serious complaints 
are also made, that the crews were treated with in- 
dignity, and the cargoes overhauled and injured, and 
various articles taken away. As Lord Palmerston in 








Such a stipulation would soon be construed into an 
admission of this claim, under other circumstances, 
and to this the American government and people will 
never submit. With them it is a question of life and 
death. They went to war to oppose it, thirty years 
ago, when comparatively young and weak. And 
now, after having advanced in all the elements of 


complaints of tliat gentleman, in the case of one of | 
these vessels, we shall quote the passage, as an illus- | 
tration of the practical effect of this new claim, not 
having, unfortunately, Mr. Stevenson’s letter on this 
subject within reach. And we embrace with plea- 
sure this opportunity of tendering our thanks to that) i 
able American representative, for the spirit, ability 


applied to the affairs of men in 


i force. That they have a right. to board all vessels 
and the Morning Chronicle does them egregious in-; upon the ocean, examine their papers, and satisfy 
justice, when it represents their resistance to that. themselves respecting their nationality. Lord Aber- 
deen; consoles the government of the United States 
by the assurance, that their vessels are not entered 
aS THEIR Vessels. 
vessels are ever visited.” Poor consolation this. If 
Tom is knocked down in the street, it is littte com- 
‘oy: t to him to be told, I did not knock you down as 
Tom, | knocked you down as Jack. The answer to 
all such pretensions is very simple, and cannot have 
escaped the sagacity of the British statesmen, who 
have resorted to this strange process of justification 

You commit the act at your own hazard. 
entera ship or knock down a man, believing that the 
\ ship or man is not what appearances indicate, and 
his answer to Mr. Stevenson, gives a summary of the | your suspicions being correct, if the law, interna- 

tional in one case, national in the other, gi 

the right to vu the 
act, and justify it. But if you err in these premises 
you are responsible for the consequences. . 


“Nor is itas American, that such 


If you 


use this violence, then you may avow the 


The municipal law of every country is filled with 
Illustrations of this principle. It is common sense, 


their social relations, 


power, with a rapidity unknown in human history, 
they will not be found wanting to their duties and 
honor in the day of trial. An American, at home or 
in Europe, may safely predict, that the first man im- 
pressed from a ship of his country, and detained, 
with an avowal of the right, by order of the British 
government, will be the signal of war. . A war too, 
which will be long, bitter and accompanied, it may 
be, with many vicissitudes. For no citizen of the 
United States can shut his eyes to the power of 
Great Britain, ner to the gallantry of her fleets and 
armies. But twice the republic has come out hono- 
rably from a similar contest, and with a just cause, 
she would again hope for success. At any rate, she 


and dignity, with which he maintained the rights of 
his country, during the arduous correspondence he 
carried on with Lord Palmerston and Lord Aber- 
deen. 

But to the summary: ‘‘In these two communica- 
tions from Mr. Stevenson,” says Lord Palmerston, 
“it is stated that on the 2Ist of October, 1836, Lieut. 
Seagram boarded the Douglas, while she was pursu- 
ing her voyage,on the coast of Africa, examined the 
ship’s papers and the passengers’ passports, broke 
open the hatches, hauled down the American flag, 
and seized the vessel as a slaver; that he kept pos- 
session of her eight days, namely, from the 2lst of 
October to the 29th of the same month; that the offi- 


common sense, then called public law. 


_ tion, it is evident, that no vessel can be liable to exa- 


would try. 

In the preceding discussion, we have spoken gene- 
rally of the right of search, without being led aside 
by any distinction, founded upon the purposes, real 
or avowed, of those who exercise it. We have done 
so, because so far as regards the most obnoxious con- 
sequences to the United States, the liability of their 
seamen to impressment, it is obvious, and so indeed 
says the Times, that the exercise of this pretension, 
though not forming a just cause of entry, yet being 
its necessary result, it is perfectly immaterial, in its 
practical operation, whether the naval judge, ‘‘clothed 
with brief authority” but deciding summarily upon 
human liberty, boards the peaceful trader to ascer- 
tain her national character, or to inquire the objects 
of her voyage. But besides this fundamental objec- 


mination without some hindrance. That in all such 
cases, there may be gross abuses, and that in many, 
these abuses will occur. The boarding officer will 
judge if her papers are regular, or if they are simu- 
lated; and if the accidents of the voyage and the na- 
ture and appearance of the cargo and equipment 
confirm these papers, or render them suspicious. 
Here is latitude enough for arbitrary vexation, and 
for} interruptions, which may drive an otherwise 
profitable commerce into less troubled channels. And 
these considerations are abundantly powerful to jus- 
tify the United States in refusing their consent, both 
to the conventional arrangement proposed for the 
right of search, to ascertain the object of the voyage, 


cers and men of the Douglas became ill from expo- 
sure to the sun, and that in consequence three of them 
died, and the Captain is yet in ill health.” It appears 
by another letter from Lord Palmerston, that the 
boarding crew was charged with consuming the stores 
and provisious of the Douglas. 

And ina third letter from Lord Palmerston, which 
relates to the Mary, the character of the occurrences 
on board, may be judged by this remark, proceedings 
which, in Mr. Stevenson’s opinion, seem to want 
nothing to give them the character of a most flagrant 
and daring outrage, and very little, if any thing to 
sink them into an act of open and direct piracy.” 
Lord Palmerston then proceeds to justify or deny 
all these charges, and there they sleep the sleep of 
death. 


As to the ill treatment of the crews, and the free 
use of the provisions and stores of the vessels, and 
frequently the substraction of more valuable articles, 
(in one of these cases money, a chronometer and a 
watch are stated to have disappeared), all this is but 
an old story in the history of vessels, boarding and 
boarded as we have already had occasion to observe. 
How indeed can it be otherwise in the constitution 
of human nature, and in the position of the parties? 
There is no check for the present, no responsibility 
for the future. The most rigorous discipline and the 
best disposition could not prevent abuse, where a 
party of sailors enter the vessel of another nation, in 
fact as masters; parade the crew, examine the papers, 



































and to the new doctrine now first promulgated, of a 
right of search to ascertain if the proofs of the vessel’s 
nationality are sufficient to justify her title to the flag 
she bears. 


We cannot better describe the little difference, in 
its practical operation, which would be found between 
the right of search to ascertain the object of her voy- 
age, than we find it done to our hands in the Loypon 
Sun. One may be called a search and the other a 
visit, both will be found equally vexatious visitations. 
The passage of the Sun is striking and we shall, 
quote it: 

“The Americans may very properly object to our 
right of search, and may still have a great inclination 
to suppress the slave trade; but of the two evils, we 
have no doubt, but the Americans would prefer the 
eternal existence of the slave trade, to allowing their 
ships to be overhauled by our men-of-war. If they 
sanction the examination, for the mere purpose of 
ascertaining if a vessel bearing the American flag is 
bond fide an American vessel, they sanction a rigid 
examination of the vessel herself. The papers may 
be simulated. How is that to be proved? By exa- 
mining the crews; by ascertaining that the cargo of 
the vessel corresponds to the manifest; by tracing her 
route in the log book; in short by subjecting her toa 
complete search. If that be not done, papers will be 
at once produced to correspond to the flag, and 
merely to prove that they do not correspond, will be 
of no use whatever. The Americans are well aware 





break up the hatches, overhaul the cargo, and feel 
themselves at free quarters, almost in an enemy’s 
country. And when the disposition of the officers is | 
bad, and the discipline lax, all these evils are fear- 
fully augmented. In the catalogue of naval wrongs, 
endured by the United States, during the long period 
of belligerent oppression, to which we have referred, 
the injuries and abuses inflicted by boarding vessels 
figure in the first rank. What will they be hereafter, 
when this doctrine of universal search, under the 
guise of an inquiry into the nationality of vessels, 
becomes consecrated by time and usage, and is exer- 
cised, as well in peace as in war? 

But after all, what is this distinction, which Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen have discovered, and 
which is now to give British officers the right, in a'| 
time of profound peace, to enter and search American 
ships? We are distinctly told by both these statesmen, 
in their correspondence with the American minister, 
that they do not assert this claim of search with a 
view to ascertain the objects of a voyage, and to 
seize the vessel, if found engaged in the slave trade. 
Both admit in terms, that her American character 
being once established, her cargo, whether men or | 
merchandise, is beyond the reach of the armed cruiser, 
and that she must be permitted to prosecute her 
voyage, however nefarious her object may be. But 
both equally contend, that the flag at the mast head, 
or the piece of bunting, as Lord Palmerston rather | 
ccntemptuously styles this emblem of sovereignty, 
furnishes no evidence of national character, and shall 














of the country, but his own domestic law? 
not. 
Borne out by the result, he is but in the exercise of 
his right. 
sible for his conduct. 


as members of an organized community. Applied to 


the affairs of nations, in their commercial intercourse 
with one another, upon the ocean, it is the same 
If a father 
or master meet his son or servant, he has a richt to 
examine him, to ascertain if he is violating his or- 
ders. This we may call the visitation of persons.— 
The right cannot be denied. Now, the son or servant 
may disguise himself, and assume the appearance and 
dress of the son or servant of a neighbor, it may be 
his livery. But does this possibility of abuse give to 
the superior the right to stop in the street all persons 
he may choose to suspect, with or without cause. to 
be his son or servant? and not even violating the laws 
Certainly 


If he examine forcibly, he does so at his peril. 


Deceived, he is a trespasser, and respon- 


We consider it unnecessary to pursue these illus- 


trations further. It would be but a work of superero- 
gation. 


What then is the process, by which this new prin- 


ciple is attempted to be justified and maintained?— 
Lord Palmerston thus lays down the doctrine, which 
is henceforth to become a part of the maritime law: 
The United States flag or bunting, as his lordship 
calls it, shall exempt no vessel, (whether American 


or not), from search except ‘“‘when that vessel is pro- 
vided with papers, entitling her to wear that flag 
and proving her to be United States property, and 
navigated according to law.’ And with a view to 
ascertain if she is entitled to the flag she bears, and if 
she is sailing according to law, a right to enter is 
claimed for every British cruiser into every Ameri- 
can vessel, wherever they may meet. And this richt 
of entry is called not a search, but a visit. % 
Lord Palmerston, it will be remarked, lays down 
as a part of the principle, that the vessel must be 
sailing according to law, that is, for a purpose not 
prohibited by law, and Lord Aberdeen who shows 
more regard for bunting than Lord Palmerston. con- 
cludes, that, ‘doubtless the flag is PRIMA FACIE evi- 
dence of the nationality of the vessel.” A strange 
designation this, by the by, for a national pavilion 
and we had almost said a profane one, to be applied 
by an English statesman, the minister of a country 
whose METEOR FLAG is associated with so many glo- 
rious recollections, and apostrophised in so much 
glorious poetry. And after all, this emblem of so- 
vereignty and accompaniment of victory is but a 
piece of bunting! Alas! for the prestige of great 
names, when reduced to this matter of fact standard! 
It will not be denied, that this is the first solemn 
occasion upon which this pretension has been put 
forth to the world. No elementary writer has ad- 
vanced it; no jurist has asserted it; no judge has ruled 
it. The universal exemption of all vessels in time 


| of peace, from “search or visitation,” the very words, 


as we have seen, of Lord Stowell, has heretofore 
been an uncontested and incontestible principle of 
the law of nations; and he added the authority of his 
decision to the opinion of his predecessors, the com- 
meutators upon the great code of maritime law.— 
When therefore the two British statesmen, who have 
assumed, or upon whom has fallen, the task of inter- 


| polating this new principle into that code, or as the 


Turks would express it, who are working thé way 
for the new law, undertake to justify this pretension, 
by argument, preparatory to its heing maintained b 

force, we may fairly call upon them to establish their 
position by undeniable proofs, or by the clearest ils 
lustrations. The burthen of diseussion is cast upon 
them while the nations of the earth, at the same time 








of the insults and injuries they would subject them- 


furnish no protection against the entrance of British 


judges and parties, are watching the progress of the 
controversy, anxious, it may be, to see, if this new 
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step, as the “Times” may well term it, is to be at- power, and his sovereign must be responsible for the cur to justify him in attacking the one, and entering 
tended with a new struggle, and if both are to be consequences. He may still have done his duty to. the other. 


gained, as so many have been gained before them. 


jhisown government. That will depend upon the 


| But pursuing the analogy, and pushing the princi- 


In carefully analysing the correspondence, the ar- Strength of the evidence upon which he acted. But ple, as Lord Palmerston pushes it, it is evident, that 


guments in support of this claim may be briefly sum- 


he has committed an injury against another, and for 


med up in these. Without it flags may be sometimes that injury, atonement may be demanded. But here 
abused. Without it, English cruisers may sometimes |_We come to the practical operation of these general 


be prevented from boarding their own vessels, and Principles, and it is that branch of the subject alone, | 


thus the municipal laws of Eugland may be violated. | Which is worthy serious consideration. 


Without it, the treaty stipulations for the suppression 


The two British statesmen attempt to support their 


of the slave trade cannot be so well executed, as Position by pushing principles to their extreme. This 
with it. And the traditions of the British navy, and May do in the schools, but its place is not in active 


Lord Aberdeen believes, of other navies, are in favor 


of its assertion. 
fence of this measure. 


As to what may be termed the quarter deck law, 
we shall] dismiss it with a very cursory examination. 
Mr. Stevenson calls in question the exactitude of the 
fact, at any rate to the extent to which it must reach, 
in order to support such a claim as this. That ves- 
sels may have 
of peace, under peculiar* circumstances, we do not 
doubt. But it is evident, that this practice has never 
prevailed in any considerable degree, most certainly 
not sufficiently so, to render it authoritative, as other- 
wise it would have given rise to examination and 
consideration among the elementary writers, and to 
discussion among the governments, which, from 
time to time, must have been affected by it. No 
trace of this appears, and the conclusion is inevita- 
ble, that its use has never been established, nor its 
abuse sufficiently prevalent nor serious, to render it 
the subject of diplomatic intervention. If Great 
Britain had,as she has not, in the exercise of her 
naval strength, pushed this usage beyond the point 
we have indicated, certainly it would be with a bad 
grace, she could claim that her own violence should 
be written down in the law of nations, and consti- 
tute the rule for their future government. Wego 
farther: vessels will no doubt be hereafter spoken 
and entered, and no one will complain, because no 
indignity will be intended, nor will any injury be 
done. Strictly speaking, a trespass may be commit- 
ted, but the matter will pass off, without exciting the 
least sensation, either among the parties or their go- 
vernments. How different this is, from a claim to 
enter and search all ships, at all times, and in all 
places, we leave to the common sense of mankind to 
judge. We say in all places, because, though one- 
thal only of the Atlantic ocean is tabooed (as the 
south sea islanders express it) at the present mo- 
ment, yet the per abt which has laid this inter- 
dict upon a partof one of the mightiest works of 
God, may extend it as soon as its interests dictate, 
from pole to pole, and from east to west. If that is 
not already done, it is not, that the prineiple is not 
sufficiently elastic to cover such a space, but only 
that the time of harvest has not yet come. We are 
aware of our offence against the canons of criticism 
in the metaphor, but-we may be pardoned the tres- 

ass, in consequence of the force of the illustration. 
Vith respect to the abuse, to which this claim of 
immunity, made by the United States for their ves- 
sels, may be liable, it is not difficult to show how 
greatly ithas been exaggerated. This seems to be 
the favorite argument of lord Palmerston, and is re- 
peated, under a somewhat different view, by lord 
Aberdeen. Both these statesmen appear to think, 
that the United States claim a perfect immunity for 
all vessels bearing their flag, and as an illustration of 
the absurdity of such a pretension, Jord Aberdeen 
asks Mr. Stevenson, if he supposes the government 
of Great Britain would permit “British vessels and 
British capital to carry oa, before the eyes of Bri- 
tish officers,'this detestable traflic, ete. by hoisting 
the American flag?” 


This conclusion is no corollary from the premises 
laid down by the United States. They advance no 
such pretension. It is the immunity of their own 
bona fide vessels they seek to secure. They do not 
deny to the cruisers of all the powers of the earth, 
the right to enter and search the vessels of their own 
country, and of every other country which may con- 
cede the privilege; though the flag of the U. States 
may fly at all their mast heads. But they do deny 
the right of any such cruisers to search THEIR ves- 
sels, and here lies the root of the whole matter. 
Certainly, if a British or French frigate encounters 
a vessel at sea, which is most assuredly a British or 
French vessel, endeavoring to conceal her nationali- 
ty, under the American flag, such frigate is justified 
in boarding her, and in disposing of her as the laws 
of the country may provide. But this 1s done at the 
risk of the boarding ship. If the result proves that 
the suspicion was well founded, then the command- 
ing officer will he scatheless, He will have done 
his duty to his own government, and no injury to 
another. But if he has suffered himself to be de- 
eeived, then he has violated the rights of a foreign 


This is a brief summary of the de- | 


een overhauled and entered in time | 


| life, and least of all in the affairs of nations. 


A Bri- 
tish officer meets a vessel bearing an American flag, 
| bat which he has the strongest reasons to suspect to 
| be British, and engaged in the slave trade. He boards 
her, conducts himself with perfect propriety, ascer- 
tains his error, and retires, without gny injury. He 
is a trespasser, but no government would ever think 
of complaining in such acase. A perpetual right to 
Stop, to search and to seize, is one thing. A casual 
act of trespass, conceded to be such, excused by pe- 
culiar circumstances, and immediately acknowledg- 
ed and atoned for, is another. The latter may be par- 
doned. The former is intolerable. The command- 
erof the boarding vessel is precisely in the condi- 
tion of a sheriff's officer, who, with a writ against A. 
arrests B. Now, ona trial in an action of trespass, 
/ which B might institute for this assault and battery, 
what would be the measure of damages which an 
intelligent jury would apply to the case? They 
would adopt precisely the samé rule we have already 
laid down in the case of the commander. If the 
officer had strong reasons to mistake the identity of 
B, and tosuppose he was A, and if he had conducted 
himself with perfect propriety, and had really com- 
mitted no injury, he would be dismissed with nomi- 
nal damages—damages which, while they asserted 
the great principle of liberty, would yet be perfectly 
valueless in their amount, leaving the ill-advised 
complainant to pay the costs. 

Such isthe illustration of our maritime subject. 
In this manner the principle is saved, and flagrant 
abuses prevented. And why the naked principle is 
incalculably valuable to the United States, is ob- 
vious. Upon it turns the claim of impressment. 
The exercise of that claim, as we have seen, is the 
consequence of a legal right to enter. So long as 
this entry is illegal, so long the American seamen 
are, by British confession, safe from British power. 
We may illustrate this principle still farther, and it 
is well to do so, because lord Aberdeen pushes the 
immunity, even to the protection of piracy, and 
some of the English journals have expressed a very 
patriotic fearof that result. Let us examine the 
matter. The cruiser of a civilised power approach- 
es a region where a pirate is known to have recently 
been committing depredations. His appearance is 
described and he is anxiously watched. A vessel 
with the flag of the United States heaves in sight, 
and she bears a great resemblance to the corsair. 
She is entered, and the mistake is discovered. The 
act would be pardoned; and especially, as the crime 
is proscribed by the law of nations, a law which all 
powers should support and enforce; and it would not 
be difficult to suppose a case, whether the public 
ship of a nation might be attacked, and under such 
strong presumption of her being a pirate, as to ex- 
cuse, though not to justify, the aggression. 


When piracy was prevalent in the West Indies, 
some years since, the smaller vessels of the Ameri- 





can squadron employed in its suppression, were of- 
ten disguised to deceive the pirates. If one of them 
had been mistaken by a French or British frigate for 
a piratical cruiser, she would have been attacked; 
but the matter would have been amicably arranged, 
as was the controversy respecting the action between 
the American frigate the “President” and the Bri- 
tish sloop of war the “Little Bell,” which occurred 
in profound peace, but was the result of mutual mis- 
understanding. Now, lord Palmerston and Jord 
Aberdeen do not claim the right, in time of peace, 
under any circumstances, to search a vessel of war, 
in order to ascertain her nationality. Here the bunt- 
ing rides inviolate. But does it follow, that because 
a pirate hoists the flag of a Christain power, and as- 
sumes the appearance of one of her armed ships, he 
is therefore beyond the reach of his pursuers? Or 
that all the French vessels of war upon the ocean 
may be searched by a British ship, because the lat- 
ter chooses to suspect they are pirates? Such pre- 
tensions would be absurd. ‘The public vessel is in- 
violable in principle, by univérsal consent, as the 
private vessel was, till this pretension arose. The 
immunity of the one has not prevented the suppres- 
sion of piracy, nor would the immunity of the other 
prevent the suppression of the slave trade. Neither 
ought to be forcibly entered by a foreign power; but 
if their guise is assumed, and in such a manner as to 





deceive the honest cruiser, circumstances might oc- 


if the possible abuse of their flag, for the purpose 
among other things, of carrying on the slave trade, 
is a proof, that the merchant vessels of the United 
States may be stopped and searched; then their arm- 
ed ships may be also stopped and searched, or every 
corsair, who may in like manner hoist their flag, may 
roam the ocean untouched. We leave the dilemma 
where the argument -originated. With our views, 
there is no difficulty. These, we have sufficiently 
explained. 

Piracy has been put down, without any violation 
of the freedom of the seas, or of the independence of 
nations. The slave trade may be put down also, 
with the same sacred regard to those great princi- 
ples. If occasional trespasses are committed, in at- 
taining the one object or the other, let these be judg- 
ed, as they arise. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. Let violence not be’encouraged ang shield- 
ed in advance, and one of the best works of man, the 
code of opinion, by which the strong is restrained, 
and the weak protected upon the ocean, be broken 
up, and its fragments scattered tothe wind. 

We come now to the consideration of this princi- 
ple, as the British statesmen lay it down, and more 
particularly in its application tothe slave trade. We 
have seen that Lord Palmerston, who certainly ex- 
presses himself less guardedly than Lord Aberdeen, 
qualifies his general postulatum, concerning the 
search of the vessels of the United States, by this li- 
mitation, that there must be circumstances justifying 
the suspicion, that they are not American property, 
and that their voyages are illegal. Lord Aberdeen 
goes farther. He claims no right of search “except 
under the most grave suspicions and well founded 
doubts of the genuineness of its (the vessel’s) charac- 
ter.” And he too requires, that the object of the 
vessel should be “illegal.” 


The most grave suspicions and well founded doubts 
of what, Lord Aberdeen? Of violating your munici- 
pal Jaws? If that proposition is meant and can be 
maintained, then England is much nearer universal 
domination upon the ocean, than the most jealous 
observer of her maritime ‘‘steps” bas ventured even 
to insinuate. She has only, by statutary provision, to 
declare, as she already declares in principle, that the 
employment of her native born subjects in the Ame- 
rican marine, military or commercial, is illegal; and 
she can then enter the ships of the United States, 
and seize their crews, without resorting to the soph- 
ism, (we speak as a logician, not offensively), which 
actually casts an air of ridicule upon this grave ques- 
tion, and by which the true object is attained, under 
a pretended one. 

She has only to declare piratical the transportation 
of the merchandise of France, as she has declared 
piratical the slave trade and then every French ship 
sailing the ocean, every other one, indeed, may be 
stopped and searched, to ascertain if they carry the 
wines of Bordeaux, the silks of Lyons, or the rich 
and elegant manufactured articles of Paris. From 
such a search, to seizure and condemnation is but 
another step; and the tri-colored spuntine of France, 
and the striped bunting of the American union, 
might disappear from the face of the seas. 

Let no man say, that such things wil] not happen. 
Upon this subject we can no more assert what is pro- 
bable, than we can predict what will happen. No 
sTEP in this onward progress can be more irreconci- 
leable with common right and common sense, than 
was the paper blockade of half Europe, without even 
the pretence, that this interdict was supported by an 
armed vessel, if it were but a gun boat, to watch one 
hundredth part of the coast, thus pronounced to be 
hermetically closed. 

But what constitutes this illegality, we are no- 
where distinctly told. Indeed, the whole reasoning 
of Lord Aberdeen, upon this branch of the subject, 
is marked with a confusion, certainly not the char- 
acteristic of that accomplished statesman, but the re- 
sult of the position he felt it his duty to take. He 
says in one part of his despatch, “that, the present 
happy concurrence of the states of Christendom (Qu. 
some of the states of Europe!) in this great object, 
not merely justifies, but renders -indispensable the 
right now claimed and exercised by the British go- 
vernment.” ‘This, it will be observed, was written 
before the conclusion of the treaty, between five of 
the European powers, upon this sybject, and there- 
fore has relation only to the previous isolated trea- 
ties; though that circumstance in our view, whatever 
it may doin that of Lord Aberdeen, changes nothing 
in the rights of the parties to this controversy. That 
all the powers of Christendom have not conceded this 
right of search, will not be disputed; for we suppose 
the United States may fairly claim to belong to that 





great brotherhood of nations. Is it possible that Lord 
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Aberdeen means all that his words clearly express? 
Will he openly assume the principle, that the con- 
currence of some of the powers of Europe, great or 
small, in a measure, even when avowedly and speci- 
fically confined to themselves, immediately and ipso 
facto, changes the law of nations, and sanctifies the 
principles of the new measure! {f some future Na- 

oleon should arise, and by a general continental 
convention, attempt to exclude England from the 
markets of the world, would this act of violence be- 
come legal? Would it impose upon that country.the 
moral duty of submission, because the “happy con- 
currence of some of the states of Christendom in the 
great object” had not only legalized, but had render- 
ed the process, by which their decree was to be en- 
forced, not merely justifiable, but indispensable?— 
This is no reasoning for the nineteenth century, and 
we can no longer occupy ourselves with it. 

If the right of search is here placed, as we see, 
upon the obligation created by the partial treaties for 
the suppression of the slave trade, there are passages 
in the despatches of both Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Aberdeen, where it is placed upon the municipal law 
of England. These are to be found, where Lord 
Aberdeen invokes the necessity of examining Ame- 
rican ships, to ascertain, if they are not “British 
ships with British capital,” carrying on a traffic 
“which the law (the municipal Jaw of England), has 
declared to be piracy.”” And Lord Palmerston says, 
that without this right of searching American ves- 
sels, “even the laws of England might be set at defi- 
ance by her own subjects.” And so they may be 
evaded in a thousand ways, and have been evaded by 
means furnished by ships both English and foreign. 
And why confine this claim of search to the evasion 
of the laws, respecting the siave trade? Why not 
extend it to all cases, which may happen, and stop 
and seize upon the ocean all vessels, suspected or 
pretended to be suspected, of aiding in such evasion! 
And why should nota French cruiser overhaul and 
search any merchantman, foreign as well as French, 
which, it may be pretended, has on board a young 
conscript, fleeing from the conscription? This branch 
of the discussion has already extended too far. We} 
do not believe it is necessary for any intelligent rea- | 
der, that we should farther push the refutation of the | 
pretension, that a British boarding crew may enter | 
any American ship she meets with a view to give 
effect to the British laws. That time may come, and 
perhaps will come, if this step isgained. But before 
then, many strange events may come to pass. 

But it will be seen also, that this illegality which 
we are in search of, is created, not only by treaty 
stipulations and municipal laws, but by the laws of 
nations. To the last authority, the United States 
avow their entire submission, and what that ordains, 
they will cheerfully obey. Lord Aberdeen says, that 
the fraudulent abuse of the American flag ‘‘consti 
tutes that reasonable ground of suspicion, which the 
law of nations requires in such a case.” Let Lord 
Aberdeen put his finger upon that part of the law, 
which applies to “‘such a case,” and all opposition to 
the pretensions of his country isat an end. Butit is 
the fair provision, which is demanded, and not a sub- 
stitute, created by afalse analogy. ‘This doctrine is 
not to be supported by transferring to this subject 
principles and practices applicable only to a state of 
war, and to acts, which are then “illegal,” by the 
unanimous consent of mankind. 


But after all, supposing the Jaw to be laid down, 
that American vessels may be searched, because 
their voyages may be sometimes ‘‘illegal,” what are 
the circumstances which justify the exercise of this 
measure, agreeably to the British doctrine. We re- 
peat the rule, as stated by Lord Aberdeen. No ves- 
sél bearing the American flag ought to be visited by 
a British cruiser, except ‘‘under the most grave sus- 
picions, and well founded doubts of the genuineness 
of its character.’? What is the practical application 
of this rule? Why, American vessels are visited in 
the language of Lord Aberdeen ‘tin certain latitudes 
and for a particular object.”’ That is to say their 
very appearance in “certain latitudes” is a “grave 
Suspicion,” and thence follows the entry, the deten- 
tion, the search, and it may be, the seizure! If this 
is not reversing the natural order of things, and cast- 
ing the burden of proof upon the injured party, we 
confess our inability to understand the subject.— 
This amounts to a complete blockade of the southern 
ocean, from Rio Janeiro to the Bight of Benin. How 
long it may continue and how much further it may 
extend, we leave to history to tell. 

There is a tendency in the communications of 
both the British secretaries of state for foreign af- 
fairs to consider the African slave trade as piracy. 
This point establis! ed and all opposition to this claim 
of search, in case of bona fide suspicions, would 
cease. Lord Palmerston speaks of ‘‘slave trading 
pirates” and Lord Aberdeen of “‘piratical advan- 
tages.” 











But this is loose language, except so far as it has 
reference to municipal laws. The slave trade is ne- 
farious, unjustifiable, and ought every where to be 
proscribed, and rigorously punished. But it is one 
of that class of acts, whose criminality depends upon 
the laws of different countries. A nation or com- 
bination of nations may call it piracy, and apply to 
their own citizens the punishment, usually preserib- 
ed for that crime. But this change of names changes 
nothing in the nature of things and piracy is now, 


by the law of nations, what it has been for ages 
past. 


As to the status of slavery itself, it were idle to 
contend 1t is illegal by the common consent of man- 
kind. It has existed since the earhest ages of the 
world, and there is probably no nation, ancient or 
modern. among whom it has not been known. By 
some, it has been abolished, and where it yet sur- 
vives, we hope its condition has been ameliorated. 
This is certainly true of the United States. A gene- 
rai disposition is gaining ground to improve the situ- 
ation of this unfortunate class of society. This is 
felt in the southern states of the American confede- 
racy, as well as elsewhere, and he who should judge 
of the treatment of the slaves in that region, by their 
treatment in the West India colonies, would do the 
southern planter egregious injustice. The best proof 
of this assertion is the fact, disclosed by the statisti- 
cal tables, published by the American government, 
that in some of the slave states, ihe slaves increase 
faster than the white population; and another fact 
not less significative, is the rate of their natural aug- 
mentation. This is found to be between 25 and 30 
per cent. in each decennial period. A very respect- 
able countryman now here, in whose statement we 
place full confidence, has just informed us he has 
examined the subject, and finds, though there are 
more than fourteen million of free white persons in 
the United States, and but two millions and a half 
slaves, yet the number in the latter class, over 
one hundred years of age, is almost double that in the 


: former. 


We are no slaveholder. We never have been. We 
never shall be. We deprecate its existence in prin- 


ciple, and pray for its abolition every where, where | 


this can be effected justly, and peaceably and easily 
for both parties. But we would not carry fire and 
devastation, and murder, and ruin into a peaceful 
community, to push on the accomplishment of the 
object. But after having visited the three quarters 


world, that we have seen far more, and more fright- 
ful misery, since we landed in Europe, and we have 
not visited Ireland yet, than we have ever seen among 
this class of people in the United States. Whatever 
may be said, there is much of the patriarchal rela- 
tion between the southern planter and the slave. 
And as to the physical distress, which is seen in Eu- 
rope, resulting from a want of food, and from expo- 
sure to a rigorous winter, without adequate clothing, 
we believe it to be so rare, as not to form a just ele- 
ment in the consideration of this matter. But the 
subject of the emancipation of two millions and a 
half of human beings, living among another popula- 
tion, of different race and color, and with different 
habits and feelings, is one of the gravest questions 
which can be submitted to society to solve. It can 
be safely left only to those who are to be so serious- 
ly affected by it; and there it is left by the constitu- 
tion of the United States. It isa matter with which 
the general government has no concern. 


traffic which can be traced back to the time of Jacob, 


when after many years of bitter opposition, the En- 





1713, is thus conceived, ‘‘whereas the assiento, which 
was formed with the Company Royal of Guinea establish- 


company, &c. 


tinguished man in the support of it was generally doubt 


of the king, the veto of the bill was feared. 
Among the opponents we find the duke of Clarence 


mowh. (who was Mr. Addington), Hawksbury (wh 
was Mr. Jenkinson), Mr. Dundas, Colonel Tarleton 





Major Scott, &c. 


of the old continent, we say before God and the | 


And $0 with respect to the slave trade. It isa 


whose son was sold into Egypt; and down, in some 
form or other, during the successive ages, which have 
intervened, to the last century, when by treaty ar- 
rangements with Spain, England obtained, as a 
great commercial favor, the privilege of supplying 
the Spanish colonies with slaves,* and to the present, 


*The first article of the treaty of Madrid of 26 March, 


tIn looking over Clarkson’s History of the abolition of 
the slave trade we find, that the cabinet of Mr. Pitt was 
divided upon this subject, and the sincerity of that dis- 


ed. And Clarkson states that from the known sentiments 


(afterwards William the Fourth), who called the suppoi- 
‘ers of the bill, fanatics aud hypocrites. Lords Thurlow 
Rodney, Shefficld, Eldon, Satat Vincent, Liverpool, Sid 


glish parliament voted the abolition of the slave 
trade; but when some of the greatest namesf in En- 
gland were found in the minority. ‘These statesmen, 
by their votes, not only pronounced the slave trade 
to be legal and expedient, but moral also, so far as 
that consideration formed, at that time, a motive of 
legislative action. That it is illegal, by the great 
code of public law, no statesman, nor publicist, nor 
well informed man will seriously contend. Thanks 
to the advancing opinions of the age, its atrocity is 
generally acknowledged, and the obligation of Chris- 
tian states to extirpate it, almost everywhere felt 
and oheyed. But it is not permitted, in order to at- 
tain a great good, to commit a great evil. In order 
to break up this traffic, to break down the barrier 
which centuries have been rearing, and by which 
the weak are everywhere protected agajnst the strong, 
the peaceful against the warlike. The law of na- 
tions is but general opinion, illustrated by able ju- 
rists, and sanctified by time, and by universal acqui- 
escence. Touch it rudely, and the whole fabric will 
disappear, leaving the nations of the world, in their 


mutual relations, as they existed in the most barba- 
rous ages. } 


Most wisely and most impresssively therefore, did 
Lord Stowell say, ‘‘No nation has the right to force 
| their way, for the liberation of Africa, by trampling 

upon the independence of other states, on the pre- 
tence of an eminent good, by means that are unlaw- 
ful; or to press forward to a great principle, by break- 
ing through other great principles which stood in their 
way.” 

Words of deep wisdom and solemn warning; and 
lamentable is it, that their observation has scarcely 
outlived the able and venerable judge, by whom 
they were pronounced. And above all it is to be de- 
plored that the first public practical disavowal of 
these sentiments should come from a country whose 
law they were ruled to be. 


We have already adverted to the opinion of the 
duke of Wellington, in connection with that of lord 
Stowell. This we did from memory, but at the mo- 
ment of writing this part of our remarks, we have 
| been enabled to refer to a debate in the house of 
lords 10th July, 1839, where his sentiments are fully 
disclosed. With that spirit of frankness and saga- 
city, which are not the least eminent, among the 
qualities of that eminent man, he predicted the issue 
to which this pretension must lead. He said, ‘‘the 
clause in question made it lawful to detain any ves- 
sel whatever, on suspicion, on the high seas, and 
demand their papers; and the persons exercising 
such authority were moreover indemnified for all 
the consequences. Was it intended, that the vessels 
of any power in Europe might be searched, and af- 
terwards allowed te proceed on their voyage, whe- 
ther we had treaties with those powers or not? Such 
a law would be a perfect novelty in the legislation 
of this country, and the house ought to well pause 
before they adopted it.” 


Again, on the 15th August, the duke remarked, 
“it was well known, that with the United States we 
had no convention; there were indeed engagements, 
made by diplomatic notes, but nothing went to show 
the least disposition on their part to permit the right 
of detention and the search of papers; and if there 
was one point more to be avoided than another, it 
was that relating to the visitation of vessels belong- 
ing to the Union. He warned government not to pro- 
ceed, but rather to issue an order in council or a 
declaration of war.” 


We quote the remarks of lord Brougham because 
they are equally honorable to himself, to truth, and 
to the American government. ‘It could not be dis- 
guised, that we were peculiarly situated, with respect 
to the United States; because we had not effected 
any treaty, conferring such right of search. It 
should be borne in mind, that the United States, at 
the very earliest period they were enabled to do so 
by the federal union, had adopted the abolition of 
the slave trade, and were in fact the first to make it 
piracy for any one of its subjects to carry it on. The 
government of the United States was not so strong 














ed in Fravce to turnish negro slaves for the West Lidies | as a monarchical government, nor had it such direct 
has expired and the Queen of Great Britain wishing to 


enter into this commerce, and in her name the English 


and powerful means of controlling its subjects.” 
And he remarks with respect to the slave trade, “but 
the people might not after all be answerable for the | 
purposes, to which they were devoted; not more so, 
certainly, than an English ship builder, who sold ves- 
sels, constructed in his yard, which were afterwards 
despatched to the coast of Africa.” 


We shall not add a word to the authority of these 
high names. Their decisions need no commentary 
from us. 


‘| Keeping in view the preceding course of discus- 
_| sion, it is obvious, that upon the principles heretofore 
received among mankind, if the United States should 
peremptorily refuse all co-operation, in any effort tq 
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put down the slave trade, they would be responsible 
only to the public opinion of nations, and to Him by 
whom nations rise and fall. It would be but the con- 
sequence, says the London Sun, ‘‘of our former pro- 
ceedings, which have made it impossible-for the 
Americans to admit this claim. By committing in- 
justice on our own people, we have bred up our offi- 
cers in arbitrary habits, which have made them arbi- 
trary to other nations, and the consequences debar 
England from following out her humane wishes to 
suppress the slave trade.” 

ut the United States refuse no such co-operation. 
They have interdicted, as we have seen, this trade 
to their citizens, and have provided examplary pun- 
ishments for the transgressors. They have, for ma- 
ny years, kept.a squadron upon the coast of Africa, 
to aid in its suppression,and they are now making ar- 
rangements for its augmentation. We do not affect 
to deny, that a general right of search would assist 
the objects which all the Christian powers are seek- 
ing to attain. It would be an additional means of 
detection. But such a right is not at all indispensa- 
ble to success. Much has already been done, and 
the work is going on now. It would be greatly pro- 


moted, if the markets in countries to which slaves | 
ure yet transported, were closed to this traffic. If, 


these unhappy victims of lawless violence could not 
be sold, they would not be bought. Let a general 
effort be made with the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Brazilian governments, to induce them to act vigo- 
rously in this matter, by judicious municipal regu- 
lations, faithfully executed; and a powerful means of 
success will be put in motion, without ‘breaking 
down the great principles, which now stand in its 
wee 

That the efforts to suppress the slave trade may be 
rendered successful, without the adoption of this ob- 
noxious measure, is evident, from a suggestion in a 
London journal, which, with just feeling, seeks to 
avert the impending consequences of this claim of 
search. This journal proposes, that an officer of the 





east and west in one common calamity, in order to 
attain, in its own way, an object which must come, 
and that speedily? There are significant signs 
abroad, that this is but the commencement ofa system 
destined toa wide extension. Already the project 
has been publicly discussed. in England, of put- 
ting a stop to slavery, by putting a stop to the 
sale of its products. It has been supported in the 
journals, and advocated, we believe, in parliament. 
The scheme has not yet ripened into a plan. But 
benevolence is sometimes shrewd as well as active, 
and the proposition so far, is merely td interdict the 
sale of these products.in England; yet who can tell 
how soon the question may enter, in an improved 
form, into the maritime code of nations? It would 
be but another step, and although it might be accom- 
panied by another struggle, leading to universal war, 
what cares the philanthropist for this? Law would 
work its own way. Slavery is wrong, as well as 
the slave trade. We cannot enter upon the territo- 
ry of another nation to suppress it. But we will 
seize its products upon the ocean. They shall be- 
come contraband of peace. No cotton, rice, coffee, 
sugar, nor tobacco, not the product of free labor 
shall be lawful frieght. And thus the object being 
just, the means must be just also. 

But here we drop the discussion, leaving every re- 
flecting man to draw his own conclusions. Most sin- 
cerely do we hope that lord Ashburton carries out, to 
the American government, some modified proposi- 
tion itcan accept. But we freely confess, looking to 
the pretensions of both parties, and knowing the 
feelings of our countrymen, that we donot see upon 
what middle ground they can meet. Our fears are 
stronger than our hopes; and sad will be the day 
when twosuch nations go to war. 
were clearly right, as in our opinion she is clearly 
wrong, she might forbear much, without any imputa- 


tion upon her honor. She has won her way to dis-| 1n rey 
| positions laid down by that senator as to the increase 
| of trade as the duties diminished. On the eentrary, 


tinction by a thousand feats in arms, and what is her 
better title to renown, by countless feats in peace. 


Even if England | 


The bill declaring the assent of congress to the 
state of Illinois to impose a tax upon all lands here- 
tofore sold by the United Ststes in that state from and 
after the time of such sale was then taken up. 

Mr. McRoberts rose to explain the object. A large 
portion of the lands in the state still remain unsold, 
and the five years’ limitation reserved a very large 
amount of property from taxation. The whole object 
of the bill was to make the lands hereafter sold liable 
to taxation, in order to aid the state in paying her 
taxes, which at present were very high, and very one- 
rous to the people of that state. 

Mr. White did not regard this subject as one in 
which [Illinois was alone interested. The United 
States was certainly a party in it, im a_ pecuniary 
point of view, atleast. The compact had extended 
to all save two states—Michigan and Arkansas. And 
he thought these states were not gainers by leaving 
out the clause. He was opposed to all partial proceed- 
ings; and, besides, he could see, no good reason for de- 
parting from the wholesome usage of the compact in 
the present case. 

Mr. King thought the senate ought to yield in this 
matter. Illinois was anxious to have the lands here- 
after sold taxed, in order that it might help to relieve 
her from the onerous burden of taxation under which 
she labored. With regard to Alabama, she cared 
little about the matter, as there was not any great 
quantity of her land left unsold. 

Mr. Clay reminded the senate that the time was 
come to take up the special order, and the bill was 
then passed over informally. . 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the resolutions submitted 
by Mr. Clay, which relate to retrenchment, tariff, 
&c.; when 

Mr. Evans rose and concluded his argument com- 





menced yesterday. He spoke io a jate hour, chiefly 
in reply to Mr. Calhoun, in which he denied all the 


British and American navies shall reciprocally sail | Triumphs of genius, of skill, of industry and of en-| he maintained that the reverse was the fact. Mr. 


in one of the cruisers of the respective nations, and 
that such officer shall exercise the right of search in 
the vessels of his own country, thus ascertaining 
their character and objects, and seizing them when 
guilty, without any violation of the rights of sover- 
eignty. We do not stop to examine this proposition, 
we merely alluded to it, to show that in a spirit of 
accommodation, means may be found to reconcile all 
avowed objects, with national dignity and indepen- 
dence. Such a plan would possess one advantage. 
It would be truly reciprocal, whereas the proffered 
power to search is but the mockery of reciprocity 
towards the United States whose institutions will 
never permit impressment, as a means of manning 
their navy. While, therefore, the British officer en- 
ters to search and impress, and the American officer 
enters to search, the inequality is too glaring to need 
illustration. 


But after all, what kind of philanthrophy is that 
which seeks, not merely to put down the African 
slave trade, but to put it down by the employment of 
means among many, and which means, if persisted 
in, as threatened, will as surely involve two great 
nations in war, as to-morrow’s sun will rise upon 
both? And who can tell the issue of such a war, not 
merely to the parties themselves; that we shall not 
touch, but to the civilized world? Who can tell the 
questions of maritime right, which will rise during 
its progress, and of maritime wrongs which will be 
inflicted? Who can tell how soon its sphere will be 
enlarged aud the oppressions of Africa be lost sight 
of, in the struggles of Europe and America? 

It is strange indeed, but so it is, that one of the 
modes proposed for the liberation of the negro, from 
the traffic of his flesh and blood, will necessarily lead 
to the bondage of the American seamen where his 
flesh and blood are not indeed sold, but where they 
are taken without price, and may be swept away by 
the cannon of his own country. ‘‘When they doubt- 
ed, they took the trick.” ords which all Ameri- 
cans should grave upon their hearts; We may safely 
appeal to any generous Englishman and Frenchman, 
and ask what would be their sensations if told, ‘tyes, 
we do seize your citizens, we will seize them; when 
we doubt we take the trick.”” Let each answer for 
himself; and that answer will diselose the feelings of 
the Americans; for this trick is a man,an American 
citizen. By and by, after law shall have worked its 
way far enough, the trick may become a French citi- 
zen; and what sort of a struggle will come when that 
step is taken. 

But should the United States yield to this claim, 
what security is there for them, or for nations like 
them, interested in the freedom of the seas, that it 
would not be followed by another and another pre- 
tension, ull the British flag rode triumphantly over 
the waters of the earth? How far is to be pushed 
this crusade of benevolence, which would involve 








terprise, which have gained her a name that the 


_E. was very impressive towards the close of his 


proudest may envy, and that few can hope to equal. | speech, wherein he invoked gentlemen to lay aside 


| She has given birth to an empire in the west; an 


empire whose extent and duration it passes human 
sagacity even toconjecture. There are planted her 


laws, her language, her manners, her institutions. A | 


thousand ties of interest unite these kindred people. 
Let Englana cherish this as her most glorious work. 
But let her recollect, too, that a spirit, equal to her 
own, animates the republic, and though she may be 
crushed, she will not be dishonored. 
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SENATE. 

Marcu 17. Mr. Prentiss presented a memorial 
from citizens of Rutland county, Vermont, praying 
congress to enter at once on the subject of the tariff. 
Mr. Buchanan presented a remonstrance from citizens 
of Lebanon, county, Pennsylvania, against the com- 
promise act. 

On motion of Mr. Woodbridge. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be requested 
to report to the senate whether any measures have been 
taken, and, if any, what measures, for the construction 
of a war steamer for the defence of the Upper Lakes. 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolutions of Mr. Clay, proposing an augmentation 
of the duty on imports, and a diminution of the ex- 
penditures of the government. 

Mr. Evans addressed the senate for more than two 
hours, and replied at length to the remarks of Mr. 
Woodbury, delivered several days since. 

The senate then went into a executive session, and 
after some time spent therein the doors were opened, 
and it adjourned. 


Marcu 18. The president of the senate submitted | 


a communication from the legislative assembly of 
Wiskonsan, in relation to the boundary line between 
that territory and the state of Michigan. This paper 
says the only true line is the middie of Lake Michigan, 
and protests against any other. 

The following bills were then severally read a third 
time and passed: viz: a bill to revive and continue 
in force ‘an act supplementary to act entitled ‘an 
act in addition to the act for the punishment of cer- 
tain crimes against the United States, and to repeal 
the acts therein mentioned,’” approved March 10th, 
1838, and a bill relative to the act entitled ‘“‘an act 
granting land to certain exiles from Poland,” approv- 
ed June 30, 1834. 

The senate then proceeded to take up the bill to 
remove the office of surveyor general and to change 
the location of the land office in Greenburg district, 
in the state of Louisiana—and it was ordered to a 
third reading. 





all party bias, and make the necessary sacrifices to 
relieve the country from its present embarrassments, 


_and the treasury from its crippled state. 


Mr. Calhoun spoke a few minutes as to the po- 
sition he had assumed being based on Hazzard’s Ta- 
bles. 

The senate then adjourned to Monday next. 

Marcu 21. Several memorials were presented 
from different counties of the states of New York and 
Pennsy/vania in favor of a protective tariff. 

There were also presented resolutions from the le- 
gislature of Louisiana, in relation to the detention 
and treatment of American citizens in Mexico, taken 
in the expedition to Santa Pe. 


Mr. Barrow expressed his wish as a senator that 
| the request embodied in them would be attended to 
by the proper department of the government. In re- 
_ ference to Santa Anna, the dictator, at Mexico, he 
said he could not speak of him here ashe felt. If he 
| did so, he should be compelled to indulge in the use 
of language not suitable to the time or the place.— 
He expressed great sympathy for the American citi- 
zens in confinement at Mexico, and for Mr. Kendall, 
of New Orleans, in particular, whom he knew, and 
regarded as most unjustly treated. 

The president of the senate laid before the senate 
,an executive communication in reference to the 
| boundary line between the United States and Texas. 
| Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Tappan presented resolutions adopted by the 
legislature of Ohio, asking congress to refund the 
fine imposed on General Jackson in 1815, at New 
Orleans. Mr. T. took occasion to give a history of 
all the circumstances connected with the matter, af- 
ter which, on motion of Mr. Clay, the resolutions 
were laid on the table. 

Mr. Huntingdon occupied the floor for some time 
on the retrenchment and tariff resolutions, speaking 
chiefly in reply to Mr. Calhoun’s remarks of a prior 
day. He advocated with zeal and earnestness the 
protection of the home industry of the country. 

It was contended by him that free trade as now 
practiced and as proposed to be re-established was 
all upon one side. It proposed to open our ports to 
all other nations and to allow them to shyt their ports 
against us. We were to receive every thing free and 
to pay for every thing sent abroad. Great Britain 
talked the most loudly and eloquently in reference to 
free trade, and was the very last power in the world 
to practice its own precepts. The effect of recipro- 
cal treaties was alsocommented upon. Reciprocity, 
like free trade, with us had all been on one side.— 
The treaties were referred to and the effects of them 
as seen in the increase of British vessels at our ports. 
The tariff policy of Great Britain, France, Prussia 








and Russia were considered for the purpose of show- 
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ing how little respect these nations had for the. doc-| 
tribe Of-free trade. It was repudiated by them as | 
detrimental to ihe national policy of WiC several go- | 
yernments. The doctrine oi protection VW : | 
considered and ably defended, 1t was Giscusscd as a | 
matter of right under the constitution and as a mat- 
ter of duty upon the government. 

The senate then went into executive session, and 
spent some time therein prior to adjournment. 

Marcu 22. A petition was presented by Mr. 
Young for a grant of land to complete the Illinois 
and Michigan canal. Several memorials from Penn- 
sylvania by Mr. Buchanan, praying protection of the 
jron interest, and one by Mr. Wright from N. York, 
against the annexation of Texas. — 

The special order of the day being the resolutions 
of Mr. Clay, on the tariff, retrenchment, &c. was 
then called for, it being one o’clock. 

Mr. Clay announced his being quite indisposed to- 
day and asked the indulgence of the house to pass 
informally over the subject and expressed the hope 
of being able to address the senate to-morrow. His 
suggestion was adopted. 

Mr. McRoberts then rose and the bill to amend the 
act to appropriate the proceeds of the public lands 
haying been on his motion taken up, addressed the 








as next! seli 


franking privilege; which, without being read, was| (Mr. Ward, of New York,"in the chair), and resumed 


laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the 


5 | , 
whole on 


| 
his me es | 
Nouse resoiy {2 
into committee of the Loe state of th 


union, (Mr. Briggs, of Massachuseits in the chair), | 
and resumed the consideration of 
extension of the loan of 1841, and for an addition of 
five millions of dollars thereto.’” After ‘several 
hours discussion thereon, the committee rose, and the 


house adjourned. ' 


Fray, Marcu 18. Mr. Edwards, of Pennsylva- 
nia, introduced to the house his colleague, the’ hon. 
Almon H. Read, member elect from the state of Penn- 
sylvania, (vice hon. Davis Dimock, jr. deceased), 
who was qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, rose and said that he 
observed in the Intelligencer of Tuesday the follow- 
ing notice: 

**Mr. Morgan presented the petition of William O. 
Duvall and others, asking congress to assume the 
state debt of Mississippi, and to eject that state from 
the union.” 

Mr. T. said that he was in his seat at the time the 
petition was presented, and thought that he had 
heard something of its purport; but, on asking his 
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Monpay, Marcn 21. Mr. MeCleilan, of N. York, 
presented a resolution calling upon the secretary of 
the treasury for information as to the amount of fees 
returned into the treasury by the United States dis- 
trict attorney and marshal of the southern district of 
New York. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. M. Brown, of Tennessee, reported a bill from 
the committee on the judiciary, establishing a dis- 
trict court in West Tennessee. The bill was passed 
without opposition, and sent to the senate. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Stanly was 
then taken up and by a vote of 105 to 98, was adopt- 


ed. 


“Resolved, That the 127th rule, (edition May 31, 
1841), of the house be amended in the following par- 
ticular: after the words ‘committee of the whole on 


‘the state of the union’ add the following: ‘The house 


may at any time, by a vote of the majority of the 
members present, suspend the rules and orders for 


colleague, (Mr. Gwin), who sat near him, he (Mr.!| the purpose of providing for the discharge of the 


senate in favor of his amendment thereto. After) G.) had said that he understood the purport of the 
concluding, the question was taken, and his amend-| petition to be for the emigration of the Indians be- 
ment adopted by a vote of 21 to 19. After the adop- | yond the Mississippi river. He (Mr. T.) had since | 


committee of the whole house on the state of the 
union from the consideration of any bill referred to 
it, after acting, without debate, on all amendments 


tion of other amendments and the transaction of mi- 
nor business, the senate adjourned. 


Marcu 23. Mr. King, of Alabama, took the chair 
at twelve o’clock. He remarked to the senate that 
he did so at the request of the presiding officer, who | 
had sent him a note so that effect. 

Mr. Clay said that the case was not without pre- 
cedent. 
tives he had fallen from his horse and was unable to. 
attend to the duties of his office. He made a re-| 
quest by note toa friend to take the chairof the) 
speaker. He did so, and no objection was made. 

Mr. King remarked that he knew the case was not, 





i 


without precedent, but he was not aware that a simi-| 
Jar occurrence had ever taken place in the senate. | 
The morning business then proceeded in the usual | 
way, commencing with the reception of reports and | 
memorials. 


Mr. Merrick, of Maryland, presented the resolu-| 


tions adopted by the general assembly of the state of &, 


Marylan«’, upon the subject of the navy, and the ne- 
cessity of lending additional aid for its protection, 
and in reference tothe exposed conditi6n of the 
Chesapeake bay. They were read on motion, and 
referred to the committtee on naval affairs. 


The bill declaring the assent of congress to the 
state of Illinois to impose a tax upon all lands here- 
tofore sold by the United States in that state, from 
and after the time of such sale, was debated briefly, 
favored by Messrs. Young, Roberts, Benton, and Bu- 
chanan; and opposed by Mr. White, of Indiana, upon 
the ground that it would prove more detrimental to 
the interests of Iilinois thanserviceable. lt was or- 
dered to be engrossed by a vote of 23 to 15. 


The presiding officer then called for the special or- 
der of the day, being the resolutions of Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clay occupied the floor from one until after 
four o’clock, and in the course of his remarks he re- 
plied in detail to the arguments of the opponents of 
the measure, touching incidentally on retrenchment, 
revenue, and the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands, and concluded by an appeal to senators 
to throw aside all party prejudices and party bias, 
and unite in one great effort to restore a bleeding 
country to its wouted prosperity. The senate ad- 
journed. 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 17. The speaker announced the 
following select committees: 

On international copy-right. Messrs. Kennedy, of 
Maryland, Winthrop, of Massachusetts, Brockway, 
of Connecticut, McKeon, of New York, and Shields, 
of Alabama. 


On the petition of inhabitants of Lawrenceville, Penn- 
sylvania, in relation to making Pike street a public high- 
way. Messrs. W. W. Irwin, of Pennsylvania, Hen- 
ry, of Pennsylvania, 
nia, C. Brown, of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania. 

On classifying clerks in public offices and their sala- 
ries. Richard W. Thompson, of Indiana, Owsley, 
of Kentucky, and J. T. Mason, of Maryland. 


Mr. Gilmer, from the select committee on general | 


looked at the petition, and he found that it contained | 
a gross and palpable falsehood 
Mr. Everett rose to a point of order. 





pending and that may be offered.’ ” 
On motion of Mr. Green, 
Resolved, That the committee of ways and means ~ 


Mr. Morgan hoped that the gentleman would be | be instructed to inquire into the expediency of in- 


permitted to explain. 
made— 
Mr. Thompson proceeded. 


And, no objection being | 





creasing the duties upon wines, silks, linens, and 
luxuries, generally, imported into the United States 


Yesterday he had ad-)| from governments receiving tobacco produced in the 
When speaker. of the house of representa-' dressed a note to the gentleman from New York, | United States, and imposing heavy duties thereon, 


stating to him that he intended to bring the matter| twenty per cent. ad valorem from and after the — 


before the house. He found, in connexion with this 


| day 


of —, 1842, with an additional increase of twen- 


petition, another from the same individuals, contain-| ty per centum ad valorem annually, until said go- 


reception of abolition petitions. 


first impression had been that the gentleman had | 
practised a fraud upon the house. On inquiry, how-| 


| Ing a prayer for the dissolution of the union, or the | yernments reduce the duties on tobacco produced in 
He saw no motion; the United States, and received into their ports, to 
| by the gentleman from New York of the presentation | the same scale of duties levied upon such articles 
| of a petition for the dissolution of the union; and his aforesaid received into the ports of the U. States. 


On motion of Mr. Stanly, 
Resolved, That the committee on commerce be di- 


ever, he found that there was another petition proba- | rected to inquire into the expediency of connecting 
bly included in the one for a dissolution of the union. | the waters of Albemarle Sound with the Atlantic 


After he had written the note, the gentleman from | ocean, by cutting a canal or otherwise. 
ew York came to him and told him that he intend-| 
ied no disrespect to the state of Mississippi; that he | 


On motion of Mr. Rayner, 
Resolved, That the president of the United States 


did not intend to endorse the statements of the peti-) be requested to communicate to this house at as ear- 


| tion, nor to insult or show disrespect in any degree to} ly a period as possible, a list of all appointments to 


| the members from that state. 


He (Mr. T.) could: office that have been made since the 4th day of April 


/not see under what obligation the gentleman from Jast, either by the executive or the heads of depart- 


| New 


ents. 

| Mr. Morgan said that he had presented the petition 
|on Monday, 
made to it, the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Thompson), as he had stated, not having understood 
what its nature was. He (Mr. M.) had himself mov- 


| ed that the petition be laid on the table; supposing | 


, that, by the very fact of submitting that motion, he 


_ the petition. 

| ‘The gentleman had said that he did not understand 

under what obligation it was that he (Mr. M.) pre- 

sented the petition. Of that obligation he himself 
was to be the judge. He had presented the petition 
because he felt bound as a representative on this floor 


to present a petition forwarded to him for that pur-| 


pose; but not concurring in the prayer of it, believ- 

ing that congress had no power to act—that it had 
' no power either to assume the repudiated debt of 
' Mississippi, or to eject that state from the union—he 
had moved to lay the petition on the table. He had 
| stated yesterday, in a private conversation with the 
gentleman from Mississippi, that in presenting that 
| petition he had no intention of giving personal of- 
fence tohim. The relations which existed between 
himself and that gentleman would prevent him (Mr. 
_ M.) from doing any thing of an unkind or offensive 
| character. He merely presented the petition because 
‘he had felt it to be his duty to a constituent of his to 
‘do so, however much he might differ as to its object. 
| The house on motion of Mr. Fillmore resolved it- 


J. R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylva- self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
and Bidlack, of union (Mr. Ward, of New York in the chair) and re- 


| sumed the consideration of the bill for the extension 
‘of the loan of 1841, and for the addition of five mil- 
‘lion dollars thereto. After discussing for several 
hours, the committee rose and the house adjourned. 


1 
| 
} 





i 
' 


Sarurpay, Marca 19. After the transaction of 


retrenchment, reported a bill to regulate the mileage business relating to pensions, private claims and the 
of members of congress; which, having been read reception of various communications from the heads 
twice by its title, was committed to the committee of department, the house, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, 
of the whole on the state of the union and ordered (it being half past 2 o’clock), resolved itself into 
tobe printed. Mr. G. then made a report on the committee of the whole on the state of the union, 


York could feel when he stated that he present-| ments, the names of the appointees, the states in 
ed the petition under a sense of duty to his constitu-) which they were born, and the state in which they 


resided at the time of their appointment. 
Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, offered a resolution, 


no objection having at the time been| which underwent various modifications, and finally 


read as follows: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
and the heads of the several departments be request- 
ed to communicate to the house of representatives 


: | the names of such of the members, if any, of the 26th 
| would be understood as not endorsing the prayer of | 


and 27th congress, who have been applicants for of- 
fice, and for what offices, distinguishing between 
those who have applied in person and those whose 


| applications were made by friends, whether in per- 


son or in writing. 

The modifications as to members of the 26th con- 
gress was made on the suggestion of Mr. Mallory, 
(accepted by Mr. Andrews.) The modification as to 
the heads of department was made on the suggestion 
of Mr. Botts, (accepted by Mr. A.) 

And the modification as to the designation of the . 
office was made, on the suggestion of Mr. Cave John- 
son, (accepted by Mr. A.) 

Mr. Snyder suggested that the resolution should be 
so modified as to call for modification as to the fuct 
whether the president slept in a highpost bed-stead 
or not. This modification was not accepted. 

The main question was ordered; and, being taken, 
the resolution as modified, was adopted. 

Mr. Medill offered a resolution declaring it a dis- 
respect to the house for any member thereof to pre- 
sent a resolution for a dissolution of the union, and 
asked the previous question. And on that motion the 
vote stood: ayes 70, noes 76. So there was no second 
to the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. .4dams moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 

The speaker answered that, there being no second 
to the demand for the previous question, the resolu- 
tion would lie over for debate. 

Mr. Giddings said he had a series of resolutions 
upon a subject which had called forth some interest 
in the other end of the capitol and in the nation.— 
He desired to lay them before the country, and would 
call them up for action at the next opportunity. 
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The resolutions were read as follows: 
Resolved, That prior to the adoption of the federal 
union exereised full and exciusiye jurisdiction over 
the subject of slavery within ils own territory, and 
possessed full power to continue or abolish it at plea- 
sure. 

Resolved, That by adopting the constitution no part 
of the aforesaid powers were delegated to the federal 
government, but were reserved by and still pertain 
to each of the several states. : 

Resolved, That, by the 8th section of the Ist article 
of the constitution, each of the several states surren- 
dered to the federal government all jurisdiction over 
the subjects of commerce and navigation upon the 
high seas. | 

Resolved, 'That slavery being an abridgment of the 
natural rights of man, can exist only by force of po- 
sitive municipal law, and is necessarily confined to the 
territorial jurisdiction of the power creating it. 

Resolved, ‘That when a ship belonging to the citi- 
zens of any state of this union leaves the waters and 
territory of such state, and enters upon the high seas, 
the persons on board cease to be subject to the slave 
laws of such state, and thenceforth are governed in 
their relations to each other by, and are amenuble 
to, the laws of the United States. 

Resolved, That when the brig Creole, on her late 
passage for New Orleans, left the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of Virginia, the slave laws of that state ceased 
to have jurisdiction over the persons of said brig, and 
such persons became amenable only to the laws of 
the United States. 

Resolved, That the persons on board said ship, in 
resuming their natural rights of personal liberty, 
violated no law of the United States, incurred no le- 
gal penalty, and are justly liable to no punishment. 

Resolved, That all attempts to regain possession of 
or to re-enslave said persons are unauthorised by the 
constitution or laws of the United States, and are in- 
compatible with our national honor. 

Resolved, That all attempts to exert our national 
influence in favor of the coastwise slave trade, or to 
place this nation in the attitude of maintaining a 
‘‘“commerce in human beings,” are subversive of the 
rights and injurious to the feelings and the interests 
of the free states, are unauthorised by the constitu- 
tion, and prejudicial to our national character. 

Mr. Ward moved the previous question on them. 
Mr. Everett moved to lay them on the table. Mr. E’s 
motion was rejected, yeas 52, nays 125. And the 
question recurring on the demand for the previous 
question, Mr. Holmes rose and proceeded to remark 
that there were certain topics like certain places, 
‘‘fools rushed in where angels feared totread.”” The 
speaker reminded the gentleman that the previous 
question had been demanded. 


Mr. Adams (addressing the speaker) said he took it 
for granted that if the previous question was second- 
ed, a separate question could be taken on each reso- 
lution. The speaker said yes; so far as the proposi- 
tions were capable of division. Mr. Adams said that 
he believed he should vote for some of the resolutions, 
and not for others. 

The previous question having been seconded, the 
main question, was ordered, but some discussion, con- 
fusion and excitement ensuing, Mr. Giddings with- 
drew his resolutions. 

Mr. Botts then rose and asked leave (the state of | 
Virginia having some time since been called for re- 
solutions, and Mr. B. not therefore having the right 
to present « resolution at this time) to offer a resoiu- 
tion—remarking that as he intended to move the pre- 
vious question upon its adoption, he would refrain 
from making any remarks. 

The resolution was read for information as follows: 

Whereas the hon. Joshua R. Giddings, the mem- 
ber from the sixteenth congressional district’ of the 
state of Ohio, has this day presented to this house a 
series of resolutions touching the most important in- 
terests connected with a large portion of the union, 
now a subject of negotiation between the United 
States and Great Britain of the most delicate nature, 
the result of which may eventually involve those na- 
tions and perhaps the whole civilized world in war; 
and whereas the duty of every good citizen, and par- 
ticularly the duty of every selected agent and repre- 


.ch of the several states composing this | 


| rantable, and deserving the severe condemnation of 
ithe people of this country, and of thi i 


¢ ! 
trian 
cuiae. 


Objection being made, Mr. 


s body in parti- 
i “ k 


Rotts moved a suspen- 


| sion of the rules, for the purpose of enabling him to | 


| offer the resolution, and asked the yeas and nays on 


that motion; which were ordered; and, being taken, 
resulted as follows: yeas 128, nays 68. So (two-thirds 
not voting in the affirmative) the rulés were not sus- 
pended. 

The call for resolutions resting still with the state 
of Ohio, Mr. Weller rose in his place and offered the 
resolution of Mr. Botts, as his own. And the resolu- 
tion having been again read, Mr. Weller moved the 
previous question. 


Mr. Holmes desired to be informed whether, if the 
call for the previous question was sustained, it would 
preclude the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Giddings ) 
from offering his defence? 

The speaker said that, if the previous question was 
ordered, it would be the right of the gentleman from 
Ohio to raise a question of privilege, and to be heard 
in his own defence, as the resolution involved the 
character and privileges of that gentleman. 


the previous question was sustained, he would have 
an opportunity to defend himself? 

The speaker. If the previous question is sustained, 
the rule of the house would require that the vote on 
the resolution be immediately taken. 

Mr. Giddings. Would it not be a privileged ques- 
tion? 

The speaker. In the opinion of the chair, the gen- 
tleman would have the right, if he desires it, to be 
heard now in his defence. 


Mr. Giddings said he would ask of the house to fix 
a time for the consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. Botts hoped the house would allow the gentle- 
man from Ohio to defend himself if he wished. 

Mr. Giddings wished the house to fix such a time 
as they thought proper. He would say two weeks 

The speaker. Does the gentleman propose any time? 

Mr. Giddings said he would move to postpone the 
subject till a week from Thursday next. 

Yhis motion, and various incidental points of order 
arising therefrom, was discussed by Messrs. Hopkins, 
Wise, Warren, Habersham, 4. V. Brown, Arnold and 
Shields. - 

Mr. Fillmore rose to a question of order. Had not 
the previous question been moved by the mover of 
the resolution, and was it not now pending? 

Mr. Fillmore stated his point of order, that although 
a member on trial might have the privilege of being 
heard in his own defence, yet, after the previous 
question was moved, no other member has a right to 
speak until the previous question 1s decided. 

The speaker decided that the previous question 
could not now be entertained, for this reason, that 
the gentleman arraigned here asked a postponement 
of his trial, and were the previous question entertain- 
ed by the chair and demanded by the house, it would 
deny the member that privilege. 

Mr..Fillmore appealed from that decision. 

The appeal together with incidental points of order, 
was bricfly discussed by Messrs. Wise, Pope, Kennedy, 
of Maryland, Giddings, Rayner, Smith, of Virginia, 
and Fillmore. Mr. Hopkins moved the previous ques- 
tion on the appeal; And there was a second. And 
the main question (being on the appeal) was order- 
ed to be now taken. : 

And, pending the main question, the house, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Turney, at a late hour adjourned. 





Tuespay, Marcu 22, The unfinished business of 
yesterday was resumed. The speaker had decided 
that the previous question could not now be entertain- 
ed, from which decision Mr. Fillmore had appealed. 
And the question was now oa his appeal. The ques- 
iion “‘shall the decision of the chair stand as the 
judgment of the house?” was then taken and by yeas 
64, nays 118, the decision of the chair was reversed. 
And the question recurring on the demand for the 


previous question, Mr. Giddings rose and addressed 
the chair. 


The speaker said the gentlemen was not in order.— 
Mr. Adams moved a call of the house. The speaker 
said ‘‘it is not debateable sir.” And the main ques- 





sentative of the people, should discountenance all ef- 
forts to create excitement, dissatisfaction, and divi- 
sion among the people of the United States at such a | 
time and under such circumstances, which is the only | 
effect to be accomplished by the introduction of sen- 
timents before the legislative body of the country 
hostile to the grounds assumed by the high functiona- 
ry having charge of this important and delicate trust: 
and whereas mutiny and murder are therein justified 
and approved in terms shocking to all sense of law, 
order, and humanity; therefore 

Resolved, That this house hold the conduct of the, 
said member as altogether unwarranted and unwar- | 





tion was now ordered to be taken by yeas 95, nays 91. 

Mr. Weller moved a suspension of the rules for the 
purpose of enabling his colleague (Mr. Giddings) to 
pe tomaes in his defence. The speaker ruled it out of 
order. 

Mr. Triplett moved a suspension of all the rules 
right or wrong that a motion made by him that Mr. 
Giddings be now heard in his defence might be put. 

The speaker again decided that motion to be out of 
order. Mr. Triplett appealed from that decision.— 
Mr. .Idams made a few remarks. Mr. Brown desired 


Mr. Giddings inquired of the speaker whether, if 


S| 





speaker on Mr. Triplett’s appeal was then decided to 
stand as the judgment of the house by yeas 127, 
not counted. 


noes 


| Mr. Stuart, of Virginia, having moved to reconsi- 
der the vote by which the house had ordered the 
main question to be now put, the chair ruled the mo- 
tion out of order and the house sustained the chair 
without a division. ' 

The question recurring on the adoption of the re- 
solution, Mr. Adams moved that the whole subject be 
laid on the table, and by yeas 70, nays 125. Mr. 
Adams’ motion was rejected. 


Mr. Stanly said he had understood that nobody ob- 
jected to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Giddings) 
making his defence if he chose. There was objec- 
tion made to the gentleman’s asking, as a matter of 
favor, to do so; but no man would object if the gen- 
tleman claimed it as aright. He wished it to be un- 
derstood that there was not a dissenting voice to that. 
The gentleman had a right to defend himself, and to 
go on undisturbed in his defence, if he chose. 

Mr. Botts desired to be informed by the speaker 
whether, by unanimous consent, he could be allowed 
to modify the resolution? 


[The preamble and resolution, the reader will bear 
in mind, were originally offered by Mr. Botts, but the 
house refusing to suspend the rules to receive them, 
Mr. Weller, the state of Ohio being called for resolu- 
tions, offered the same proposition as his own. ] 

The speaker replied in the affirmative. 


Mr. Wise objected. His votes had been recorded 
on the proposition as it now stood. 

[Under the modification which Mr. B. intended to 
have offered, if permitted, the preamble and resolu- 
tion would have read as follows: 


Whereas the hon. Josuva R. Grippines, the mem- 
ber from the sixteenth congressional district of the 
state of Ohio, has this day presented to the house a 
series of resolutions touching the most important in- 
terests connected with a large portion of the union, 
now a subject of negotiation between the U. States 
and G. Britain of the most delicate nature, the result 
of which may eventually involve those nations and 
perhaps the whole civilized world in war: And where- 
as itis the duty of every good citizen, and particu- 
larly the duty of every selected agent and represen- 
tative of the people, to discountenance all efforts to 
create excitement, dissatisfaction, and division among 
the people of the United States at such a time and 
under such circumstances: And whereas mutiny and 
murder are in the said series of resolutions justified 
and approved in terms shocking to all sense of law, 
order, and humanity, the tendency of all which re- 
quires from this house an immediate and unequivocal 
expression of its sentiments: Therefore, 

Resolved, That this house dissents from and empha- 
tically condemns the propositions contained in the 
said resolutions, which favorably prejudge and ex- 
cuse an act of unquestionable homicide; justify and 
defend, without a denial of the alleged facts, parties 
charged with cold-blooded and deliberate murder; 
instigate by a pledge of legislative protection and in- 
demnity, crimes which may involve a large portion 
of our common country in rapine and massacre, and 
tLe whole of it in tumult, affliction and disgrace; 
wantonly interfere with the legitimate praceedings 
of another branch of the government and its guar- 
dianship of the nation’s rights and honor; and invite 
to treasonable leagues those who may be disposed to 
levy war against the United States, holding out pro- 
mises of adhering to their enemies, and giving them 
aid and comfort. 

Resolved, That this house hold the conduct of the 
said member as altogether unwarranted and unwar- 
rantable, and deserving the severe condemnation of 
the people of this country, and of this body in parti- 
cular. 

Mn Campbell, of S. Carolina, said that he would 
move, by consent that the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Giddings), be heard in his defence. 

The speaker. The motion cannot now be enter- 
tained. 

Mr. Pendleton asked to be excused from voting; 
and, after assigning his reasons, he withdrew the 
motion. 


Mr. Giddings then rose and said. I stand before 
the house in a peculiar situation—Mr. ©. A. Cooper 
objected to Mr. G’s proceeding; but, at the request 
of his colleagues, Mr. C. withdrew his objections. 
But Mr. Giddings did not resume the floor. 

[The following note was addressed to the reporter 
by Mr. Giddings: 


To the reporter of the Intelligencer: 
When I rose so often during the confusion of the 
proceedings of the house this day, and was so often 
called to order, the last time by Mr. Cooper, of, Geo. 





that Mr. Giddings should be heard by general con- 
sent. Objection was made. The decision of the| 


I had written, and desired to have stated to the house, 
what follows: 
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Mr. Speaker: [stand before the house in a peculiar 
situation. Itis proposed to pass a vote of censure 
upon me, substantially for the reason that { differ in 
opinion from a majority of the members. The vote 
is about to be taken without giving me time to be 
heard. It would be idle for me to say that I am 
ignorant of the disposition of a majority to pass the 
resolution. I have been violently assailed in a per- 
sonal manner, but have had no opportunity of be- 
ing heard in reply. 1 do not now stand here to ask 
for any favor or to crave any mercy at the hands 
of the members. But in the name of an insult- 
ed constituency—in behalf of one of the sovereign 
states of this union—in behalf of the people of these 
states and the federal constitution—I demand a hear- 
ing, agreeably to the rights guarantied to me, and in 
the ordinary mode of proceeding. I accept of no 
other privilege; ! will receive no other courtesy. ] 

And the question recurring first on the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That. this house hold the conduct of the 
said member as altogether unwarranted and unwar- 
rantable, and deserving the severe condemnation of 
the people of this country, and of this body in par- 
ticular. 

It was carried by the following vote: 

YEAS —Messrs. Landaff W. Andrews, Arnold, Ar- 
rington, Athertun, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Black, Botts, 
Boyd, Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Chas. 
Brown, Burke, Samson H. Butler, William Butler, Wm. 
O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, John Campbell, Wm. B. 
Campbell, ‘Mhomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Carv, Casey, 
Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Colquit, Mark A. 
Cooper, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Dawson, Dean. Deberry, 
Doan, Eastman, John C. Edwards, Charles A. Floyd, 
Fornance, Tiomas F. Foster, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, 
Goggin. W. O. Goode, Graham, Green, Guin, Haber- 
sham. Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, 
Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, Keim, Jolin 
P. Kennedy, Andrew Kennedy, Lane, Lewis, Little- 
field, Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, MeKay, 


Mallorv, Marchand, A. Marshall, John Thompson Ma: | 
son, Mathews, Medill, Miller. Moore, Newhard, Oliver, | 


Owsley, Pickens, Plummer, Powell, Alexander Randall, 
Rayner, Reding, Rencier, Reynolds, Rhe:t, Riggs, Ro- 
gers, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Williain Simith, Snyder, 
Sullers, Sprigg. Stanly, Steenrod, Stratton, Alexander H. 
H. Stuart, J. ‘I’. Stuart. Summers, Sweney, Taliaferro, 
Jehn B. Thompson, R. W. Thompson, Jacob Thomp- 


son, ‘Triplett, ‘Turney. Wallace, Ward, Warren, Wash- | 


ington, Wasterson, Weller, Wes'breok, E. D. White, 
Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Williains,—125, 

NAYS—Miessrs. Ada:ns, Ailen, S. J. Andrews, Ay- 
crigz, Baker, Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, Borden, Brock- 
way, Bronso», Jeremiah Brown, Calhoun, Childs, Chit- 
tenden, J. C. Clark, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens. Cushing, 
Richard D. Davis, Doig. John Edwards, Egbert, Eve- 
rett, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, Gates, P. G. Goode, 
Gordon, Granger, Hall, William §. Hastings, Henry, 
Howard, Hudson, Willian W. Irwin, James, Linn, Me- 
Keon, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, 
Maynard, Morgan, Morris. Morrow, Osborne, Parmen- 
ter, Pendleton, Pope, Benjamin Randall, “Ridgway, Roo- 
eevelt, James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Simonton, Truman 
Smith, Stokely, Tomlinson, ‘Turnbull, Underwood, Van 
Rensselaer, Joseph L. White. ‘Thomas W. Wiiliams, 
Winthorp, Angtnusus Young—69. 

And the question recurring on the preamble, it was 
also adopted by a vote of yeas 119, nays 66. 

[The names of Messrs. Colquet, Floyd, Fornance, 
Gerry, Plummer and Soilers who voted for the resolu- 
tion, are not included in the vote for the preamble, 
and Mr. Pope who voted against the resolution, voted 
for the preamble. Mr. Tillinghast whose name is not 


recorded on the question of the resolution voted | 


against the preamble, and Messrs. Allen, Pendleton 
and Roosevelt who voted negatively on the resolution 
are not recorded on the question of the preamble, 
with those exceptions the yeas and nays were similar 
on both questions. ] 

Before the vote was announced Mr. W. W. Irwin 
inquired of the speaker whether the rule did not re- 
quire every member who was in his seat to vote-— 
The speaker replied in the affirmative. Mr. Jrwin 
then designated Mr. Wise as being in his seat and 
hot having voted. Mr. Wise said he had refused 
to vote, and, if the house would listen to him, he 
Would state his reasons. Objection was made, and 
the matter went no further. 


Mr. Fillmore moved that the house resolve itself 
into committee of the whole on the state of the union. 

Mr. Barnard rose and inquired of the speaker if it 
Was in order for him to otfer a protest against the 
proceedings of the house just had in relation to the 
censure of the member from Ohio, with a request 
that the protest be entered on the journal. 

The speaker said that the motion of the gentleman 
prs New York, (Mr. Fillmore), must first be de- 
cided. ; 

Mr. Goode, of Ohio, moved that the house do now 
adjourn; which motion was rejected. 

he house then proceeded in committee of the 
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Wepwnespay, Marcu 23. The journal of yester- 


day having been read some proceedings took piace 


on a motion of Mr. Adams to amend it so as to state 


the fact that he (Mr. A.) had demanded an appeal 
from the decision of the chair by which the gentle- 
-man from Ohio (Mr. Giddings) had been cut off from 


his defence, and that the speaker had decided that 
His motion was ne- 
gatived by noes 124 to yeas 41. 

Other amendments to it also were proposed and 


rejected. 


Mr. Everett moved a suspension of the rules to ena- 
ble him to offer the following resolution: 
| Resolved, That 5,000 copies of so much of the jour- 
hal of the 2Ist, 22d and 23d instant, as relates to the 
;action of this house on the resolution relative to the 
hon. Joshua R. Giddings, together with the preamble 
‘and said resolutions, be printed for the use of this 
house. 

Mr. Stanly. Include the resolutions which the said 
Joshua R. Giddings offered to the house, aud I will 
vote for 20,000 copies. Mr. Everett. I accept the 
modification. Mr. Adams. Fifty thousand copies.— 
Mr. Botts. I shall not vote for the expenditure of 
the public money for any such purpose. Mr. Snyder. 
Neither shall I. ; 

The motion of Mr. Everett to suspend the rules 
was then decided in the negative by yeas 58, nays 107. 

In the course of the debate on another motion to 
‘amend the journal made by Mr. Weller, Mr. Hopkins 
|having inquired of Mr. Goode whether he Mr. G. 
had not gone to Mr. Giddings and advised him not to 
i speak: 

Mr. Goode was understood to reply, that he had 
‘gone to his colleague, and asked him whether he 
‘would get up and speak here, at the mercy of the 
‘house, and on such terms as it might dictate; whether 
he would answer just so much as the house chose he 
should, and no more; whether he would speak just so 
much as the house would permit him to speak, and 
‘nomore? Mr. Giddings had promptly replied that he 
did not intend to do any such thing; that he stood 
upon his right; that he claimed that right, and would 
‘not abandon it. He (Mr. Goode), approved of the 
course of his colleague, and should have regarded 
-him as a dishonorable man if he had pursued any 
other course. He, (Mr. Giddings), had acted the 
part of an honorable man; he had resigned his seat. 
| There was yet some spirit remaining in the state of 
‘Ohio. [A voice. That’s a fact.| Mr. Hopkins was 
| here understood to inquire of the gentleman from 
| Ohio, (Mr. Goode), what he meant to be understood 
| by the use of the word, ‘‘terms?” Mr. Goode said he 
understood precisely such terms as you would give 
|to aculprit, toa man condemned to death, with a 
‘halter round his neck, brought to the gallows, and 
there permitted to make confession; terms repulsive 
to every principle of liberty and independence; terms 
|which the honor that attached to a man holding a 
‘seat here as the representative of freemen, forbade 
‘him to accept; terms by which a man is screwed in 
the vice Mr. Rayner objected to this discussion. 
And Mr. R. desired to be informed by the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Goode), whether his colleague, (Mr. 
Giddings), if he went home and returned, (as the 
gentleman had stated the fact of a resignation having 
taken place), intended to charge this government 
with double mileage? Mr. Goode said that for an an- 
'swer to the question he would refer the gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Rayner) to some of the 
retrenchment committtee of the house. 

On motion of Mr. C. H. Williams the whole sub- 
ject was laid upon the table by yeas 87, nays 58. _ 

The speaker laid before the house the following 
letter: 








Washington city, March 22, 1842. 
Sir: I hereby resign my office of representative in 
the congress of the United States from the sixteenth 
congressional district of Ohio. With great re- 


spect, your obedient servant, 
J. R. GIDDINGS. 


Hon. John White, speaker of the house of representatives. 

On motion of Mr. dams, the speaker was autho- 
rised to inform the executive of the state of Ohio of 
the vacancy thus created. ‘ 

On the suggestion of Mr. Wise, and by general con- 
sent, the speaker laid before the house the following 
message from the president of the United States: 

Washington, March 23, 1842. 
To the house of representatives of the United States: 

A resolution adopted by the house of representa- 
tives on the 16th instant, in the following words, viz: 
“Resolved, That the president of the United States 
and the heads of the several departments be request- 
ed to communicate to the house of representatives 
the names of such of the members (if any) of the 
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If it were consistent with the rights and duties of 
the executive department, it would afford me great 
pleasure to furnish in this, as in all cases in which 
proper information is demanded, a ready compliance 
with the wishes of the house of representatives. But 
since, in my view, general cansiderations of polic 
and propriety, as well as a proper defence of the 
rights and safeguards of the executive department, 
require of me, as the chief magistrate, to refuse com- 
pliance with the terms of this resolution, it is incum- 
bent on me to urze, for the consideration of the house 
of representatives, my reasons for declining to give 
the desired information. 


All appointments to office made by a president be- 
come, from the date of their nomination to the se- 
nate, official acts, which are matter of record, and 
are at the proper time made known to the house of 
representatives and to the country: But applications 
for office, or letters respecting appointments, or con- 
versations held with individuals on such subjects, are 
not official proceedings, and cannot by any means be 
made to partake of the character of official proceed- 
ings, unless, after the nomination of such person so 
writing or conversing, the president shal] think pro- 
per to lay such correspondence or such conversations 
before the senate. Applications for office are in their 
very nature confidential; and, if the reasons assigned 
for such applications, or the names of the applicants, 
were communicated, not only would such implied 
confidence be wantonly violated, but, in addition, it 
is quite obvious that a mass of vague, incoherent, and 
personal matter would be made public at a vast con- 
sumption of time, money, and trouble, without ac- 
complishing, or tending in any manner to accomplish, 
as it appears to me, any useful object connected with 
a sound and constitutional administration of the go- 
vernment in any of its branches. 


But there is a consideration of a still more effective 
and lofty character, which is with me entirely deci- 
sive of the correctness of the view that I have taken 
of this question. While I shall ever evince the 
greatest readiness to communicate to the house of 
representatives all proper information which the 
house shall deem necessary to a due discharge of its 
constitutional obligations and functions, yet it be- 
comes me, in defence of the constitution and laws of 
the United States, to protect the executive depart- 
ment from all encroachment on its powers, rights, 
and duties. In my jadgment, a compliance with the 
resolution which has been transmitted to me would 
be a surrender of duties and powers which the con- 
stitution has conferred exclusively on the executive; 
and, therefore, such compliance cannot be made by 
me, nor by the heads of departments by my direc- 
tion. The appointing power, so far as it is bestowed 
on the president by the constitution, is conferred 
without reserve or qualification. The reason for the 
appointment, and the responsibility of the appoint- 
ment, rest with him alone, I cannot perceive any 
where in the constitution of the United States any 
right conferred on the house of representatives to 
hear the reasons which an applicant may urge for an 
appointment to office under the executive depart- 
ment, or any duty resting upon the house of repre- 
sentatives by which it may become responsible for 
any such appointment. 

Any assumption or misapprehension on the part of 
the house of representatives of its duties and powers 
in respect to appointments, by which it encroaches 
on the rights and duties of the executive depart- 
ment, is, to the extent to which it reaches, danger- 
ous, impolitic, and unconstitutional. 

For these reasons, so perfectly convincing to my 
mind, | beg leave respectfully to repeat, in conclu- 
sion, that I cannot comply with the request contained 
in the above resolution. JOHN TYLER. 


The message having been read, Mr. Fillmore rose 
and said that as the gentleman who offered the reso- 
lution was not now present, he(Mr. F.) would move 
that the message be laid on the table and printed; 
which motion was agreed to. 


The speaker said that he had received the pream- 
ble and resolutions of a large meeting held at New 
York on the condition of the country, but objection 
being made they were not received by the house. 


The house then on motion of Mr. Fillmore, enter- 
ed in committee of the whole upon the consideration 
of the loan bill, and after some discussion therenpon 
it was discovered that there was not a quorum, upon 
which the committee rose, and the, fiouse then being 
without a quorum, after some vain’ proceedings ad- 
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Divorcine By wHotesate. An English paper says 


CHRONICLE. that a decision has just been given in the court of 

acetate moans : | Qneen’s Bench, Treland, which will carry alarm into 
Cenrrat America. A file of papers published at; ™4Nny 4 family. All marriages in Ireland, celebrated 
Nicaragua, have reached us to the middle of Janua-| by Preshyterians, are declared invalid. The Presby- 
y } They are interesting as the first sigas of in-| terians in Ulster amount to upwards of 600,000, and, 
creasing civilization in that quarter of the new world, | W® understand, nothing was more common than the 


and among other official documents, they contain a 
long report from a colonel Manuel Quijano, the ad- 
ministrator of the customs at the port of San Juan, 
who it will be recollected was carried off from that 
port by Colonel Macdonald, the governor of the Bri- 
tish settlement of Honduras, in a sloop of war.— 
Quijano gives a very different account of the affair 
from that which appeared in the Balize papers. He 
ascribes to the British governor the intention of en- 
croaching on the rights of the state, under the pre- 
text of maintaining the sovereignty of the king of 
the Mosquito Shore, whom he represents as a brutal, 
ignorant Indian; and further he shows that the 
Spanish government had never recognised his au- 
thority, but had always considered his pretended ter- 
ritory within their jurisdiction. ‘ 
[M. Y¥. Courier, 18th. 

Battimore anp Onto Rast Roap orpers are at 50 
per cent. discount. 


Bank 1rems. We announced in our last, the fai- 
lure at Philadelphia of the Penn Township bank and 
the assignment made of the Girard bank. The other 
banks were heavily run upon on the 17th, and the 
Mechanics and Manufacturers bank had to close its 
doors. A meetingof the directors of the several 
banks took place that day at which it was: 

‘Resolved, That, on and after to-morrow, the 18th 





instant, the banks of the city and county of Philadel- 


celébralion of marriages between Presbyterians and 
the members of other communities, by Presbyterian 
ministers. 


Excuances upon England, in Baltimore are quoted 
at from 7 to 83. On New York and Boston } per 
cent premium, on Philadelphia 3 a 3} and on Rich- 
mond 63 a 7 per cent discount. 


Faitures. Business men of the largest class are 
yielding to the pressure of the times in every direc- 
tion. Messrs. Shelton and Brothers, Boston failed 
last week for 500,000. Three houses in N. York also 
have failed for over $2,000,000. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Review states, that within 
a very short time there have been eight or ten fai- 
lures of the most respectable business houses in that 
city, men whom every body thought good. 


FiRsT COMPTROLLER. It appears that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Stuart of Maryland, as first comptroller 
of the treasury, was rejected by a vote of 21 to 15. 


A Fient wirn a staver. The New York He- 
rald says: ‘‘We have just received the particulars of 
a fight which took place off Havana, between a 
slaver and a British brig of war in the latter part of 
last month. 

The slaver was full of slaves and heavily armed. 
She beat off the brig of war after a short fight. The 


phia, assenting to this resolution, will receive, on de-| Solway, one of the West India mail steamers of the 


posite and in payment of debts, specie or the notes of 
specie paying banks; also, that they will pay out at 
their counters specie or their own notes exclusively 
to all persons entitled to demand the same.” 

There were eleven banks, including the German- 
town, represented, being all which have not failed, 
and nine agreed to the resolution, viz: the Philadel- 
phia, Commercial, North America, Farmers and Me- 
chanics’, Southwark, Northern Liberties, Western, | 





size of the Clyde, fired up on perceiving the engage- 
ment, with the intention of going to the assistance of 
the brig, but relinquisnea her object on seeing the 
brig decline coming to close quarters with the bold 
slaver. So a steam ship and brig of war were freight- 
ened off by a single slaver! 


We believe we are acquainted with this formida- 
ble slaver We believe her to have been at one 
time the barque Isaac Ellis, of this port. We know 


Kensington, and Germantown. The other banks re-' she was sold for a slaver; mounted with six twelve 
presented were “Relief banks,” and did not vote.— | pounders, and along Tom. And it is our impres- 
These two are the Moyamensing and the Manufac- | sion that she is owned by the captain and owner of 
turers and Mechanics’, which stated they were mak-| the Clara, which was brought into this’ port by H. 


ing arrangements to resume speedily. 

This measure if persisted in, will either bring up 
their currency to a specie standard, or strand those 
establishments that fail to maintain it. 

The following is the list of ruined institutions of 
that city, so far: 


United States bank $35,000,000 capital. 





Girard 5.000,000 do. 
Pennsylvania 2,500,000 do. 
Schuytkill 1,000,000 do. 
Penn Township 250,000 do. 
Mechanics’ and Manufacturers 1,400,006 do. 

$45,150,000 do. 


To the above we have now to add the Moyamensing 
bank—we know not the amount of its capital. 

The notes of those closed banks are at discounts 
varying from 15 to 60 per cent. 

Resumption in Delaware. The following banks re- 
sumed specie payments on all their liabilities on 
Monday last: 


} 





| 


| four hundred votes. 


B. M. Buzzard, in the summer of:1838. He escaped 
then, and vowed vengeance against the British.” 


MINIsTER TO AND FROM Mexico. General Waddy 
Thompson left Greenville, S.C. on the 9th instant, 
for the city of Mexico. M. Z. Velasquez de Leon has 
been named charge d’affairs by Santa Anna to Wash- 
ington. He was one of the board of commission- 
ers for the settlement of American and Mexican 
claims. 


Nortu Carouina. A whig convention is soon to 
assemble for the purpose of nominating a candidate 
for governor. It is said that Henry Clay, of Ky. 
will also be nominated by the same convention for 
the presidency, and John Davis, of Mass. for the vice 
presidency. 


New Hampsnurre Evection. The returns below 
embrace all but about a dozen small towns, which 
would not swell the aggregate more than three or 
Hubbard’s plurality, will ex- 


Bank of Delaware at Wilmington, Farmers’ bank | ceed five thousand, after making a liberal allowance 
of Delaware do., Union bank of Delaware do., Wil- | for scattering votes not returned—and that is large 


mington and Brandywine bank do. 
and other banks of West Jersey also resumed that 
day. The Mechanics’ bank of Burlington, (N. J.) 
has made arrangements with the Bank of North 
America, in Philadelphia, for the redemption of its 
notes. 


BritisH NATIONAL DEBT. The parliamentary pa- 
pers show that the unredeemed capital of the funded 


debt of Great Britain was— 
On the 5th of January, 1828 £777 ,476;892 
5th of January, 1831 757,586,996 
5th of January, 1841 766,371,725 


Canats. Great Britain now contains 180 canals, 
the aggregate length of which is 2,682 miles; they 
have cost over thirty million pound sterlings. 

Water was let into the tide water canal on the 
14th inst. 


Cueroxee [npians. The editor of the Van Buren 
(Ark.) Intelligencer acknowledges the reception of a 
number of subscribers from members of the Chero- 
kee tribe of Indians, and, what is still better, they 
sent the cash. 


“Deatus. The number of deaths during the last 
week in Philadelphia was 115, of which 38 were un- 
der two years and°19 were colored persons. 


The Salem bank | enough. 


| 





The aggregate below is made to conform 
to the account of the Patriot, which is, no doubt, 
mainly correct, although we find the returns from 
some towns vary slightly from those received at this 


office. [.V. H. Statesman. 

Aggregate. 

Hub’d. Stew’s White, Hoit, Seat 
Rockingham 3,872 1,223 1,645 272 11 
Strafford 1,999 1,240 179 353 12 
Belknap 1,639 746 443 136 25 
Carroll 1,669 653 67 88 12 
Merrimack 3,597 1,108 1,329 224 18 
Hillsborough 4,476 2,449 337 522 8 
Cheshire 2,064 1,550 785 356 18 
Sullivan 2,042 1,013 244 338 8 
Grafton 4,048 2,087 586 341 125 
Coos 1,285 236 178 20 4] 





26,631 12,305 5,793 2,650 237 
Hubbard’s prurality over all others together is 
5,646. 


Poputation. The average increase of population 
in Great Britain for the last ten years, has been 
230,000 per annum. The average increase of the 
United States during the same years, was 421,000 
per annum, or 33 per cent. for the ten years. 


a 





Rai roaps. In a work upon rail roads published 
by M. Meruell, engineer, we perceive that the ex’ 
tent of these roads, on the Ist Jan. 1342, comprises 
in Europe and America, 6,116 leagues or 26,265 ki- 
lometres, distributed in the following proportion for 
each country, viz: France 215 leagues, 124 only in 
operation. Belgium 1374, England 900, Prussia ani 
Germany 1,270, Austria 410, Russia 1,684, United 
States of America 2,000. 


Conpy Ragvert, born in Philadelphia in 1784, son 
of Paul Claudius Raguet, an esteemed and distin- 
guished citizen, who has held various offices under 
the government of his native state andof the U. S. 
and lately president of the chamber of commerce of 
his native city, and a valuable contributor to the lite. 
rary periodicals of the day, died on 2lst inst. after 
an illness of some weeks. 


Srocxs continue to decline. In the N. York pat 
pers of last Saturday the quotations are;—N. York 
sixes of 1862, 79; Ohio sixes 60; Illinios sixes 183; 
Indiana fives 19; Delaware and Hudson canal 90. 


Specie. $40,000 arrived at N. Orleans on the 4th 
inst. from Tampico. 


Unirep Srates Senator. The legislature of 
Louisiana on March 11th, elected Charles M. Con- 
rad, (Whig) as U.States senator for the unexpired 
portion of the hon. A. Mouton’s term. The vote 
stood, for Conrad thirty-five, for all others twenty- 
eight. . 


Texas. New Orleans, March 16. The steam pack- 
et ship New York from Galveston, brings important 
intelligence. The Mexicans estimated from 8 to 
15,000 in number have invaded Texas at several 
points. San Antonio surrendered to them on March 
5th. The Texians were concentrating on Victoria, 
Gonzales, and Austin, at which places desperate re- 
sistance will be made. On 10th March, Gen. Hous- 
ton from Galveston, issued a proclamation calling 
his countrymen to arms. On the 13th, he left for 
the seat of war—Gen. Vasquez with ],200 men com- 
manded the invaders at San Antonio. His is the 
vanguard; ‘‘victory or death and no surrender” is the 
Texan watchword and ail are arming for action. 


TEMPERANCE statistics. The following state- 
ments show the amount of duty paid on the entire 
quantity of wine and spirits,domestic made spirits 
and malt in England, Ireland and Scotiand, during 
the years 1838, 39 and 40. 








1838. 1839. 1840. 
England, £11,103,318 £10,968,510 £11,026,400 
Ireland, 2,223,480 2,255,817 2,321,849 
Scotland, 2,022,058 1,852,306 1,417,046 
£15,348,856 £15,076,633 £14,765,295 


In Ireland the diminution in the two last years has 
been £477,000—being very near one-third of the total 
amount in that country! Father Mathews is a prac- 
tical economist. 


It is stated that the pope wears the medal of the 
Cork Total Abstinence seciety, and is a teetotaller. 


Tue Nicer expepiTion. The Liverpool Courier 
of a late date says: “‘It is with feelings of no ordina- 
ry concern—feelings which we are sure will be par- 
ticipated in through the length and breadth of the 
land—that we have to communicate the melancholy 
tidings of the total abandonment, under circumstan- 
ces of the most disastrous character, of the Niger 
expedition. The Jady Combermere arrived yester- 
day at this port, from Africa, having sailed from 
Bonny on the 19th of October, and from Clarence, 
Pernando Po, on the 26th. Captain Midgely reports, 
that the vessels forming the expedition had returned 
to the latter port; that all the commanders and most 
of the crews had died; and that all further attempts 
to explore the Niger had, of course, been given up. 
The steamships Albert and Soudan were left at Cla- 
rence, with all hands sick. Captain Bird Allen, R. 
N. died at Clarence on the 25th October.” 


THE SHOE AND LEATHER DEALERS. The commit- 
tee appointed by the late convention in Massachu- 
setts have published an address to the people of that 
state. It closes as follows: 


“Our cause is the cause of American labor. Let 
this be our motto, this Our leading idea,—the polar 
star of our enterprise. It is not for capitalists or 
corporations, for of the latter in that branch of bu- 
siness represented by the undersigned, we have none 
that we ask favor or protection. It is for the ope- 
ratives of our land; for the hard-working men and 
hard-working women, who get their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, that we demand such legisla- 
tion as 1s dictated alike by justice, humanity and 








patriotism.” 
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